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INTRODUCTION 


The  Porto  Rico  Regional  Committee  on  Curriculum  is  one  of  seven 
regional  committees  organized  for  cooperation  in  the  Latin  America 
curricula  and  literature  enterprise.  This  project  involves  developing  in¬ 
digenous  curricula  of  religious  education  in  Spanish  for  the  churches, 
Sunday  schools,  primary  and  secondary  mission  schools,  daily  vacation 
Bible  schools,  and  other  educational  agencies  of  the  evangelical  churches 
of  Latin  America.  The  six  other  regional  committees,  thus  far  organized, 
are  those  of  Brazil,  Eastern  South  America,  Chile,  Mexico,  Cuba,  and 
the  Committee  on  Religious  Education  of  the  Interdenominational 
Council  on  Spanish-speaking  Work  in  the  Southwest.  The  agencies 
through  which  these  responsible  regional  groups  cooperate  are  the 
Central  Committee  on  Religious  Education  (Dr.  Erasmo  Braga,  Chair¬ 
man;  Hugh  C.  Stuntz,  Puan  544,  Buenos  Aires,  xWgentina,  Secretary- 
Treasurer),  and  the  Committee  on  Religious  Education  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Cooperation  in  Latin  America. 

The  Latin  America  indigenous  curricula  project  grew  out  of  the 
consideration  of  religious  education  in  the  Congress  on  Christian  Work 
held  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  in  April,  1925.  Originally  planned  for 
South  America,  the  interest  awakened  throughout  Latin  America  and 
the  discovery  that  the  needs  of  the  various  areas  were  largely  shared  in 
common,  together  with  the  necessity  for  rigid  economy  and  for  the 
utilization  of  all  available  trained  personnel  in  the  creative  work  in¬ 
volved,  led  to  later  development  into  an  all-Latin  America  undertaking. 
The  project  has  the  wholehearted  support  of  the  boards  of  foreign  mis¬ 
sions,  home  missions,  and  other  agencies  represented  in  the  Committee 
on  Cooperation.  It  is  through  the  financial  support  of  many  of  these 
boards,  supplemented  by  the  contributions  of  a  few  interested  individ¬ 
uals,  that  the  carrying  forward  of  the  enterprise  becomes  possible. 

This  report  of  Findings  of  the  Porto  Rico  Regional  Committee  is 
printed,  on  request  of  the  Committee,  for  its  own  use;  for  limited  dis¬ 
tribution  in  Porto  Rico;  for  the  information  and  guidance  of  other 
regional  committees;  and  for  the  information  of  the  cooperating  boards. 

A  word  of  explanation  concerning  the  Findings  is  in  order.  Each 
Regional  Committee  develops  an  independent  list  of  teaching  materials 
required  by  the  needs  of  its  own  area.  In  each  case  it  is  to  be  assumed 
that  some  of  the  items  called  for  will  not  be  required  by  other  areas. 
The  Central  Committee  is  primarily  responsible  for  the  production  of 
the  common  materials  required.  In  other  words  the  Central  Committee 
acts  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  regional  Committees  and  as  the  agency 
of  production  for  the  program  common  to  all.  The  Porto  Rico  Regional 
Committee,  as  other  committees,  may  find  it  necessary  to  become  re¬ 
sponsible  for  some  publication  on  its  own  account,  if  the  complete  list  of 
materials  included  in  the  Findings  is  to  be  produced.  For  the  most 
part,  however,  the  materials  called  for  are  also  desired  by  the  other 
Latin  America  areas. 

Wade  Crawford  Barclay,  Chairman, 
Committee  on  Religious  Education 
of  the 

Committee  on  Cooperation  in  Latin  America. 
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PORTO  RICO  REGIONAL  COMMITTEE 
REPORT  OF  FINDINGS 

The  Porto  Rico  Regional  Committee  on  Curriculum  was  convened 
in  formal  session  in  the  Evangelical  Seminary,  Rio  Piedras,  P.  R.  on 
Thursday,  November  7,  1929,  at  7  P.M.  Sessions  were  held  on  Novem¬ 
ber  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  and  12.  In  addition,  the  Executive  Committee  met 
throughout  the  day  on  November  20.  All  sessions  were  conducted  as 
conference  discussions,  led  by  Wade  Crawford  Barclay.  The  findings 
of  the  conference,  as  formally  approved,  are  as  follows: 

I.  PREPARATION  OF  INDIGENOUS  CURRICULA 

1.  Is  the  Conjerence  agreed  that  Porto  Rico  should  cooperate  with 
other  areas  in  the  development  of  Latin  America  Curricula  of  Religious 
Education? 

Agreed:  Such  cooperation  is  desirable.  Not  only  so,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  the  limited  number  of  persons  in  Porto  Rico  who  have  had 
training  in  religious  education,  such  cooperation  is  necessary  if  the 
needs  of  Porto  Rico  evangelical  schools  and  Sunday  schools  for  mate¬ 
rials  in  Spanish  for  the  teaching  of  religion  are  to  be  met. 

2.  What  denominations  have  made  official  appointments  to  the 
Porto  Rico  Regional  Committee  on  Curriculum,  and  who  are  the  ap¬ 
pointees?  (Term  of  membership  three  years) 

Term  to  expire  in  1930 

Christian  Church:  Placido  Vazques,  Santa  Isabel,  P.  R. 

Victoria  E.  Adams,  Ponce,  P.  R. 

Baptist  (Northern  Convention):  B.  Cotto  Reyes,  Aguas  Buenos, 
P.  R.;  Miss  Florence  G.  Latter,  Villa  Robles,  Rio  Piedras,  P.  R. 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church:  George  Richardson,  Playa  de  Ponce, 
P.  R.;  Agustin  Alvira,  Hatillo,  P.  R. 

Term  to  expire  in  1931 

Presbyterian (U.  S.  A.):  J.  L.  Santiago  Cabrera,  Aguadilla,  P.  R.; 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Santiago  Cabrera,  Aguadilla,  P.  R. 

Disciples  of  Christ:  Juan  Rivera,  Manati,  P.  R.;  C.  Manly  Mor¬ 
ton,  Evangelical  Seminary,  Rio  Piedras,  P.  R. 

Term  to  expire  in  1932 

United  Brethren:  Antolin  Castillo,  Coto  Laurel,  P.  R.;  Rafael 
Rodriguez,  Yauco,  P.  R. 

Congregational  Church :  Florencio  Saez,  Evangelical  Seminary,  Rio 
Piedras,  P.  R.;  Narciso  Solero,  Naguabo,  P.  R. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.:  Manuel  Bueno,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  San  Juan,  P.  R. 

Coopted  Members 

Dr.  James  A.  McAllister,  Evangelical  Seminary,  Rio  Piedras,  P.  R. 
Rev.  Alfredo  Ortiz,  Aguirre,  P.  R. 

Miss  Clara  Hazen,  Marina  Neighborhood  House,  Mayaguez,  P.  R. 
Rev.  M.  Roig,  Stop  6  1/21,  Puerta  de  Tierra,  P.  R. 
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Miss  Malvina  Monefeldt,  University  of  Porto  Rico,  Rio  Piedras,  P.  R. 
Dr.  T.  J.  Osuna,  Director  of  Education,  Univ.  of  P.  R.,  Rio  Piedras, 
P.  R. 

Miss  Palmira  Diaz.  Baptist  Missionary  Training  School,  Rio  Piedras, 
P.  R. 

3.  How  shall  the  Regional  Committee  be  organized? 

Agreed :  Chairman,  Secretary-Treasurer,  and  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee.  (Chairman, — C.  Manly  Morton;  Secretary-Treas.,  J.  L.  Santiago- 
Cabrera;  Miss  Florence  G.  Latter;  Florencio  Saez;  Agustin  Alvira; 
Rafael  Rodriguez;  Victoria  E.  Adams.) 

4.  Is  it  agreed  that  indigenous  curricula  of  religious  education  are 
required  for  Porto  Rico? 

(1)  Is  agreement  accorded  with  the  findings  of  the  Jerusalem 
Conference,  viz.,  “It  is  clear,  in  the  light  of  the  conception  of  religious 
education  described  in  these  papers,  that  each  mission  field  must  in  a 
large  measure  work  out  its  own  materials  and  methods.  It  is  idle  in 
our  judgment  to  project  any  ‘world  series’  of  Sunday-school  lessons,  or 
to  translate  unchanged  the  textbooks  or  teachers’  guides  of  one  nation 
into  the  language  of  another,  in  the  hope  thereby  to  escape  the  labor 
and  expense  of  first-hand  creative  work.  Granted  that  there  are  certain 
principles  common  to  all  religious  educational  work,  and  certain  mate¬ 
rials  that  link  us  in  one  fellowship  of  understanding,  the  fact  remains 
that  curricula  that  minister  fully  to  life  are  wrought  out  in  life,  the 
product  of  actual  experiment.  Much  may  be  learned  from  the  practice 
of  teachers  in  other  lands,  and  there  should  be  far  more  interchange 
of  experience  with  various  materials  and  methods;  but  if  the  best  results 
are  to  be  attained,  each  national  organization  must  stimulate  active 
experimentation  and  creative  work  upon  curriculum  problems  within  its 
own  field.  Indigenous  churches  should  labor  toward  indigenous  curri¬ 
cula  for  Christian  religious  education.  We  are  encouraged  to  suggest 
this  because  the  findings  from  the  various  mission  fields  have  deepened 
our  confidence  in  the  ability  of  at  least  a  small  group  of  men  and  women 
in  each  of  these  fields  whose  understanding  of  the  problems  involved 
fits  them  to  undertake  this  work.” 

Agreed :  That  indigenous  curricula  prepared  by  Porto  Ricans 
or  other  Latin  Americans  who  understand  the  racial  psychology  of  the 
Latins,  developed  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  situations  and  needs  of 
Porto  Rican  children  and  youth  will  be  much  more  effective  than 
any  materials,  no  matter  how  excellent,  that  have  been  prepared  in 
continental  America  for  use  with  children  of  continental  parentage 
living  in  the  very  different  social  environment  of  the  United  States. 
Perhaps  we  can  get  along  in  a  kind  of  way  with  such  North  American 
materials  translated  into  Spanish,  but  these  are  not  adapted  to  our  use, 
and  will  never  prove  satisfactory. 

(2)  Does  the  relationship  of  Porto  Rico  to  the  United  States  in 
any  way  modify  the  above  findings? 

It  is  to  be  recognized  that  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  are  more  and 
more  affected  by  the  public  schools  which  use  almost  exclusively  the 
curriculum  of  continental  United  States.  Pupils  study  the  English  lan- 
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guage  and  those  who  continue  through  the  high  school  develop  an  ability 
to  read  and  speak  English  fluently.  In  the  schools  they  learn  to  know 
such  typical  characters  as  Washington,  Jefferson,  Lincoln,  Roosevelt, 
and  Wilson.  They  no  longer  study  the  old  Spanish  civilization.  Social 
and  business  life,  likewise,  is  being  profoundly  modified.  Nevertheless, 
the  psychology  of  race  is  more  than  any  of  these  things.  As  a  Porto 
Rican  member  of  the  Conference  group  said,  comparing  the  Latin  and 
the  Anglo  Saxon:  “The  one  is  impetuous,  the  other  more  calm  and  rea¬ 
soned;  the  one  is  idealistic,  the  other  more  hard  headed  and  practical; 
the  one  is  an  artist,  interested  in  aesthetic  values;  the  other  a  scientist 
inclined  to  attach  more  importance  to  facts;  the  one  is  warm,  fervent, 
sensual,  the  other  inclined  to  be  less  moved  by  sentiment  and  more 
cold;  the  one  is  characterized  by  an  exaggerated  individualism,  the 
other  finds  it  easy  to  cooperate;  the  one  has  a  spirit  of  hospitality,  loves 
to  please,  to  say  pleasing  things,  to  exhibit  courtesy,  the  other  is  more 
frank,  blunt,  and  plain  spoken;  the  one  has  a  tendency  to  fatalism,  to 
depend  upon  luck  and  chance,  the  other  is  more  thrifty,  weighs  situa¬ 
tions,  and  recognizes  the  motives  and  influences  that  determine  action.” 
These  racial  characteristics  are  deep  seated.  They  are  a  part  of  the 
original  nature  of  the  Latin,  as  are  others  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and 
an  effective  religious  eduction  program  must  take  them  into  considera¬ 
tion.  Again,  Latin  Americans  have  an  inheritance  from  Roman  Cathol¬ 
icism, — a  tradition  and  religious  customs  that  have  influenced  thinking 
and  conduct  for  three  hundred  years,  which  demands  distinctive  cur¬ 
ricula. 

5.  Are  the  resources  in  personnel,  necessary  for  the  building  of 
indigenous  curricula,  at  present  available  in  Porto  Rico? 

Curricula  committees  should  include  persons  of  varied  interests 
and  equipments.  They  should  include  some  persons  interested  and 
equipped  for  the  scientific  study  of  learners’  interests,  activities,  and 
methods  of  learning;  others  who  are  at  home  in  sociology,  trained  in  the 
scientific  study  of  society  and  experienced  in  dealing  constructively 
with  social  problems;  and  still  others  who  are  subject-matter  specialists, 
particularly  thorough  students  of  the  Bible.  They  should  also  number 
among  their  members  specialists  in  religious  work  with  children  and 
with  young  people.  “It  should  be  recognized  that  the  tasks  of  curricu¬ 
lum  making  are  varied  and  difficult,  demanding  the  cooperation  of  these 
various  specialists.” 

Agreed :  Porto  Rico  does  not  have  the  necessary  personnel  at 
present  for  a  task  of  such  magnitude.  Our  Evangelical  Churches  are 
yet  very  young.  We  have  very  few  well  educated,  trained  leaders,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  field  of  religious  education.  While  there  are  not  many, 
there  are  some.  We  are  making  progress.  In  the  beginning,  thirty 
years  ago,  we  did  not  have  even  a  native  ministry.  Today  practically 
all  our  churches  have  Porto  Rican  pastors.  We  have  a  gradually  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  trained  lay  leaders,  both  men  and  women.  There 
is  advantage  in  the  fact  that  our  education  is  bilingual.  Our  leaders 
are  proficient  both  in  Spanish  and  in  English.  It  is  to  be  recognized 
further  that  the  writing  of  textbooks  requires  special  preparation  that 
most  of  those  who  have  talent  and  training  do  not  have.  It  will  be 
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necessary  to  give  that  special  preparation  to  those  who  are  best  fitted 
to  do  the  creative  work  before  we  may  be  able  to  carry  the  task  very 
far.  The  best  available  men  should  be  selected  and  aided  in  getting  the 
necessary  preparation.  The  possibility  exists  for  supplying  that  special¬ 
ized  training  in  connection  with  the  Evangelical  Seminary.  The  Sem¬ 
inary  will  cooperate  by  offering  a  seminar  for  writers,  if  other  details 
are  taken  care  of. 

6.  Can  the  personnel  resources  available  in  Porto  Rico  be  com¬ 
manded  for  the  preparation  of  indigenous  curricula? 

Agreed :  All  of  our  most  capable  leaders  are  overworked.  They 
are  so  occupied  with  the  tasks  for  which  their  salaries  are  paid  that 
they  lack  time  for  study,  research,  and  creative  writing.  Most  of  them 
are  under  salary  of  the  Missions.  If  an  approach  may  be  made  through 
the  Central  Committee  on  Religious  Education  and  the  Committee 
on  Cooperation  to  the  Boards  and  a  favorable  response  secured,  ar¬ 
rangements  to  permit  time  for  this  creative  work  can  be  made  on  the 
field. 

7.  How  is  the  term  “curriculum”  to  be  interpreted?  Does  the 
Regional  Committee  agree  as  to  its  meaning?  What  comment  should 
be  made? 

“The  word  curriculum  is  variously  defined.  Commonly  it  has 
been  used  in  the  past,  and  is  still  used,  as  meaning  a  set  of  text-books 
or  a  group  of  study  courses  with  accompanying  textbooks.  Thus  fre¬ 
quent  references  may  be  found  in  current  periodicals  and  books  to  the 
“Graded  Lesson  Curriculum.”  Even  the  Uniform  Lessons  are  some¬ 
times  referred  to  as  the  “Uniform  Lessons  Curriculum.”  In  contrast 
with  all  such  uses  of  the  term,  curriculum  as  increasingly  used  today 
finds  its  center  in  experience.  It  centers  in  the  present  life  stream  of 
the  learner  and  consists,  in  addition,  of  such  pupil  activities,  past  expe¬ 
riences,  and  other  source  materials  and  methods,  as  will  bring  present 
experience  to  a  Christian  outcome.  That  is  to  say,  the  curriculum  is 
actual  experience,  present  and  past, — physical,  intellectual,  emotional, 
volitional, — undergoing  modification,  together  with  such  factors  for  the 
interpretation,  enrichment,  and  control  of  that  experience  as  education¬ 
al  objectives,  source  materials,  method,  and  means  for  checking  results. 

A  curriculum  may  be  thought  of  not  so  much  as  a  book  or  series 
of  books  as  the  pupil’s  activity  and  experience  in  studying  the  book; 
not  so  much  the  plan  of  a  service  project  as  the  actual  experience  of  per¬ 
forming  the  service  activity;  not  so  much  a  plan  for  teaching  pupils 
appreciation  of  the  starry  firmament,  a  gorgeous  sunset,  or  a  beautiful 
picture  as  the  actual  experience  of  appreciation  resulting  from  the 
pupil’s  reaction  to  the  scene  or  picture  under  the  guidance  of  a  leader.’' 

Agreed :  This  enriched  and  broadened  conception  of  curriculum 
commends  itself  to  the  committee.  Because  of  prevailing  conditions 
in  Porto  Rico  much  more  is  necessary  than  the  increase  of  knowledge 
and  information  through  the  study  of  textbooks. 

8.  Does  the  Committee  agree  on  the  objectives  of  religious  educa¬ 
tion?  How  shall  objectives  be  stated? 
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“The  first  step  in  the  building  of  a  curriculum  is  the  determining 
of  its  objectives.  Before  they  are  in  a  position  to  engage  in  building  a 
curriculum  the  members  of  responsible  committees  should  have  clearly 
in  mind  what  they  propose  to  accomplish  by  means  of  the  curriculum. 
Religious  education  has  often  been  lacking  in  definiteness  and  effective¬ 
ness  because  there  has  been  no  clear  recognition  of  the  objectives.  Ob¬ 
jectives  are  general  and  specific.” 

Because  of  limitation  of  time  for  study  and  discussion  the  follow¬ 
ing  statements  of  objectives  were  presented  as  a  basis  of  discussion: 

(1)  Statement  of  general  objectives  formulated  by  the  Sub-Com¬ 
mittee  on  International  Curriculum: 

“The  objective  of  religious  education  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
evangelical  denominations  is  complete  Christian  living,  which  includes 
personal  acceptance  of  Christ  as  Saviour  and  His  way  of  life,  and,  under 
normal  circumstances,  membership  in  a  Christian  church;  the  Christian 
motive  in  the  making  of  all  life-choices;  and  whole-hearted  participation 
in  and  constructive  contribution  to  the  progressive  realization  of  a 
social  order  controlled  by  Christian  principles.” 

(2)  Statement  of  more  detailed  list  of  objectives  formulated  by  the 
Director  of  Research  of  the  International  Council  of  Religious  Educa¬ 
tion,  in  cooperation  with  a  group  of  leaders  in  religious  education: 

a.  “Religious  education  seeks  to  foster  in  growing  persons  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  God  as  a  reality  in  human  experience,  and  a  sense  of  per¬ 
sonal  relationship  to  him. 

b.  Religious  education  seeks  to  develop  in  growing  persons  such 
an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  personality,  life,  and  teachings 
of  Jesus  as  will  lead  to  experience  of  him  as  Saviour  and  Lord,  loyalty 
to  him  and  his  cause,  and  manifest  itself  in  daily  life  and  conduct. 

c.  Religious  education  seeks  to  foster  in  growing  persons  a  progres¬ 
sive  and  continuous  development  of  Christlike  character. 

d.  Religious  education  seeks  to  develop  in  growing  persons  the 
ability  and  disposition  to  participate  in  and  contribute  constructively 
to  the  building  of  a  social  order  throughout  the  world  embodying  the 
ideal  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

e.  Religious  education  seeks  to  develop  in  growing  persons  the 
ability  and  disposition  to  participate  in  the  organized  society  of  Chris¬ 
tians — the  church. 

f.  Religious  education  seeks  to  lead  growing  persons  into  a  Chris¬ 
tian  interpretation  of  life  and  the  universe;  the  ability  to  see  in  it  God’s 
purpose  and  plan;  a  life  philosophy  built  on  this  interpretation. 

g.  Religious  education  seeks  to  effect  in  growing  persons  the 
assimilation  of  the  best  religious  experience  of  the  race,  as  effective  guid¬ 
ance  to  present  experience.” 

Agreed :  To  approve  these  statements  of  objectives,  not  as  final 
or  complete,  but  as  instruments  of  guidance  in  curriculum  construction. 
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The  committee  desires  to  add  to  the  second  statement  an  eighth  objec¬ 
tive,  as  follows: 

h.  Religious  education  seeks  to  foster  the  appreciation  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  beauty,  developing  in  the  child  the  ability  to  discriminate  be¬ 
tween  what  is  beautiful  and  what  is  ugly, — in  nature,  in  art,  and  in  life 
and  character;  choosing  and  cultivating  the  beautiful  wherever  it  may 
be  found  or  developed. 

9.  Does  the  Committee  approve,  as  a  working  guide  in  development 
of  curricula,  the  Statement  of  Theory  developed  by  the  Sub-Committee 
on  International  Curriculum.  (See  Appendix  A.,  page  36.) 

Agreed :  After  discussion,  in  detail,  to  approve  the  Statement  of 
Theory  for  guidance  in  our  work  of  curriculum  development. 


II.  AGENCIES  OF  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 


1.  What  are  the  agencies  of  the  Evangelical  denominations  for 
which  curricula  of  religious  education  are  required? 

Agreed :  (1)  The  home.  The  home  is  the  child’s  first  school  of 

religion.  Throughout  the  period  of  childhood  and  the  early  years  of 
youth  the  home  environment  is  the  most  constant  and  profound  educa¬ 
tional  influence  in  his  life.  The  ideals  and  character  of  the  parents,  and 
the  spirit  and  atmosphere  of  the  home,  are  the  most  potent  factors  in 
this  influence.  But  aids  are  required, — pictures,  books,  and  other  mate¬ 
rials.  In  Porto  Rico  these  are  entirely  lacking. 

(2)  The  local  church  and  its  affiliated  agencies:  a.  Kindergarten; 
b.  Sunday  school,  or  Sunday  session  of  the  church  school;  c.  week-day 
sessions  of  the  church  school;  d.  boy’s  and  girl’s  groups;  e.  women's 
societies;  f.  men’s  societies;  g.  young  people’s  societies,  senior  and 
junior;  h.  daily  vacation  church  schools;  i.  promotion  and  administra¬ 
tion  agencies;  j.  parent-teacher  associations.  The  local  church  itself, 
and  not  any  affiliated  agency,  should  be  regarded  as  the  primary  educa¬ 
tional  unit,  and  the  program  or  curriculum  developed  as  an  integrated 
whole. 

(3)  Leadership  Training  agencies:  a.  Leadership  training  classes 
in  the  local  churches.  As  yet  few  successful  classes  have  been  main¬ 
tained.  b.  Institutes.  Some  use  has  been  made  of  two  and  three-day 
institutes,  c.  Standard  Training  School.  An  intensive  school,  continu¬ 
ing  for  five  consecutive  days  with  two  periods  each  day  in  each  subject 
is  the  most  successful  agency  of  training  thus  far  used  in  Porto  Rico, 
d.  Professional  Training  Schools.  Including  the  Evangelical  Seminary, 
there  are  five  professional  training  schools  in  Porto  Rico.  For  all  of 
these  various  types  of  leadership  training  agencies  additional  curricula 
materials  are  needed. 

2.  What  is  the  maximum  number  of  periods  per  week,  of  local 
church  agencies,  that  may  be  used  for  religious  teaching? 

Agreed :  (1)  Sunday  school.  Materials  for  a  minimum  of  three 

hours  per  week  should  be  provided.  Very  few  Sunday  schools  as  yet  use 
as  much  as  three  hours.  However,  there  are  in  Porto  Rico  very  few 
Sunday  morning  preaching  services.  The  way  is  open  for  a  two-and-a- 
half  hour  session  of  the  Sunday  school.  Gradually,  as  progress  is  made, 
week-day  sessions  also  may  be  planned.  Materials  provided  for  the 
Sunday  schools  may  also  be  used  in  the  mission  elementary  schools. 

(2)  Daily  vacation  church  school.  Vacation  schools  may  be 
planned  for  five  or  six  weeks  of  five  days  each. 

(3)  Men’s  societies,  women’s  groups,  and  other  adult  agencies: 
Units  of  twelve  lessons  each  are  to  be  preferred  to  longer  courses.  For 
courses  to  be  used  other  than  in  the  Sunday  school,  units  of  six  or 
eight  weeks  are  preferable. 

3.  Are  curricula  required  only  in  the  Spanish  language? 

Agreed :  For  years  to  come,  only  in  the  Spanish  language.  The 

bi-lingual  policy  of  the  public  schools  is  not  carrying  over  to  the  work 
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of  the  churches.  It  is  estimated  that  in  1925  one  in  ten  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  was  able  to  speak  English,  with  sufficient  command  of  the  language 
for  ordinary,  practical  use.  “Children  do  not  remain  long  enough  in 
Porto  Rican  schools  to  obtain  a  real  mastery  of  English.  Neither  in 
reading  nor  in  oral  communication  does  the  work  done  in  the  first  three 
grades  reach  a  point  which  makes  English  a  useful  second  language.” 


III.  PRESENT  PROCESSES  OF  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 


1.  How  much  is  actually  known,  on  the  basis  of  thorough  tests , 
concerning  the  effectiveness  of  present  processes  of  teaching  religion  in 
the  varied  types  of  Christian  schools  in  Porto  Rico? 

In  recent  years  significant  progress  has  been  made  in  developing 
tests  and  measurements  for  use  in  religious  education.  Tests  are 
useful,  not  only  in  determining  the  measure  of  effectiveness  of  teaching 
processes,  but  also  in  discovering  the  religious  needs  of  pupils  and  in 
planning  programs  and  materials  to  meet  discovered  needs.  It  should 
be  recognized  that,  as  yet,  in  religious  education  (1)  there  are  no  per¬ 
fected  or  fully  validated  instruments  of  measurement;  (2)  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  important  factors  which  are  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  of  measure¬ 
ment.  It  is  only  the  more  formal  and  mechanical  factors  such  as  the 
knowledge  of  subject  matter  and  memorization  of  facts  which  can  be 
easily  measured.  To  test  development  of  motives  and  attitudes  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult. 

Agreed :  Tests  have  not  been  used  in  religious  education  in  Porto 
Rico.  We  cannot  say  on  the  basis  of  actual  tests  how  effective  our 
present  processes  are. 

2.  On  the  basis  of  observation  and  judgment  how  effective  are 
present  processes  in  the  following  particulars : 

(1)  In  making  actual  changes  in  conduct? 

Agreed :  We  are  not  getting  the  results  that  we  should.  We  have 
no  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  our  present  processes.  The  general  public 
undoubtedly  recognizes  that  a  higher  standard  of  conduct  prevails 
among  Evangelicals  than  among  those  who  are  not  affiliated  with  the 
Evangelical  churches.  It  is  common  when  a  church  member  does  wrong 
for  a  witness  to  say:  “And  you  are  an  Evangelical!”  When  a  man 
unites  with  an  Evangelical  Church  his  commercial  credit  is  improved. 
Nevertheless,  the  differences  among  children  and  young  people,  particu¬ 
larly  in  matters  of  honesty  and  truth  telling,  are  not  such  as  we  should 
like. 

(2)  In  forming  moral  judgments  and  in  developing  a  larger  degree 
of  ethical  discrimination  in  particular  situations? 

Agreed :  The  same  general  observation  holds. 

(3)  In  developing  Christian  social  attitudes  and  improving  social 
conditions? 

Agreed :  Certain  attitudes  are  being  changed.  For  example,  the 
attitude  toward  womanhood  is  improving  in  Porto  Rico.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  for  religious  teaching  to  swing 
away  from  positive  dealing  with  problems  growing  out  of  social  atti¬ 
tudes  and  conditions.  In  much  of  our  teaching  social  problems  are 
ignored. 

(4)  In  inculcating  Christian  religious  beliefs? 

Agreed :  Something  is  being  accomplished  in  modifying  super- 
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stition.  Some  prevailing  superstitions  have  been  practically  eliminated. 
To  what  extent  this  influence  is  due  to  public  school  education  and  to 
what  extent  to  religious  teaching  cannot  be  stated. 

(5)  In  imparting  a  jactual  knowledge  of  the  Bible? 

Agreed :  There  is  no  accurate  basis  of  judgment  as  no  tests  have 
been  used.  No  positive  opinions  were  expressed  by  members  of  the 
committee. 

3.  Is  additional  information  on  present  processes  required  as  a 
prerequisite  to  the  development  of  curricula  of  religious  education? 

Agreed:  Our  discussion  of  this  subject  has  helped  us  to  realize 
what  we  do  not  have  in  the  way  of  authentic  knowledge.  It  clearly 
points  in  the  direction  in  which  we  should  go.  We  are  in  need  of  more 
specific  information.  We  need  to  know  more  about  existing  tests,  adapt 
them  to  our  need,  and  make  use  of  them  in  getting  information  that  will 
help  us  in  improving  our  processes.  The  University  of  Porto  Rico  is 
doing  some  work  in  measurements  and  tests,  and  would  undoubtedly 
cooperate  heartily  with  our  committee  in  developing  measurements  and 
tests  in  religious  education. 

4.  What  practical  plans  may  be  made  by  the  Committee? 

Agreed:  To  appoint  a  Committee  on  Tests  and  Measurements. 
(The  following  committee  was  appointed:  Florencio  Saez,  Chairman; 
J.  A.  McAllister:  Martha  Lindsay;  Alfredo  Oritz;  Ramon  Rodriguez; 
Malvena  Monefeldt;  Dr.  J.  J.  Osuna;  Juan  G.  Rivera.)  The  committee 
should  begin  by  adapting  existing  tests  in  English  and  should  gradually 
devise  new  tests  suited  to  Porto  Rican  conditions.  (See  Appendix  C, 
page  47,  for  list  of  some  available  tests.  ) 


IV.  SOCIAL  TRADITIONS,  IDEALS  AND  TRAITS  OF 
THE  PORTO  RICAN  PEOPLE 

1.  What  studies  have  been  made  oj  Porto  Rican:  (1)  Social 
traditions;  (2)  ideals  and  traits,  jrom  the  standpoint  of  Christian  re¬ 
ligious  education? 

It  is  of  great  importance  in  planning  curricula  of  religious  educa¬ 
tion  to  know  how  the  Porto  Rican  people  actually  feel  and  think  and 
do  about  the  essential  daily  duties  and  relationships  of  life.  Without 
such  knowledge  it  is  impossible  to  know  what  is  required  in  content 
and  method  for  the  guidance  and  control  of  prevailing  ways  of  behav¬ 
ing  in  the  interest  of  fully  Christian  living.  There  is  no  more  influential 
force  in  education  than  those  influences  growing  out  of  relations  with 
other  persons.  The  relations  of  adults  with  children  and  of  children 
with  one  another  are  potent  everyday  forces  more  influential  than  for¬ 
mal  instruction.  Social  approval  and  disapproval  constantly  modify 
conduct  and  determine  habits.  The  emotional  factors  associated  with 
social  reactions  profoundly  influence  personality  for  good  or  for  evil. 
“Participation  in  the  forms  and  activities  of  a  social  life  that  is  charged 
with  moral  purposes  is  a  far  more  decisive  influence  in  the  formation 
of  character  than  instruction,  since  the  loyalties  evoked  by  such  parti¬ 
cipation  reach  down  to  much  profounder  levels  of  the  personality  than 
are  touched  by  mere  intellectual  apprehension.” 

Agreed :  Very  little  has  been  done  in  the  study  of  the  ideals  and 
traits  of  the  Porto  Rican  people.  The  subject  has  been  touched  upon 
by  some  thoughtful  writers.  Observation,  and  such  studies  as  have  been 
made,  reveal  clearly  that  the  Porto  Rican  is  himself.  By  racial  descent 
Spanish,  he  is  not  a  Spaniard.  By  political  affiliation  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  he  is  not  a  continental  American.  He  is  a  Porto  Rican, 
with  personality  traits  peculiarly  his  own,  and  with  an  inheritance  of 
ideals  distinctly  different  from  those  characteristically  American.  Even 
before  the  period  of  entrance  to  the  Sunday  school  the  Porto  Rican 
child  has  been  strongly  influenced,  not  alone  by  heredity,  but  also  by 
associations  of  race,  prevailing  social  standards  and  customs,  and  in¬ 
fluences  growing  out  of  economic,  moral,  and  climatic  conditions. 

2.  What  additional  studies  should  be  made? 

Agreed :  That  our  educational  institutions  should  encourage 
individual  work  in  original  studies.  Research,  in  study  for  advanced 
degrees,  might  well  be  directed  into  these  lines.  Such  studies  would 
be  of  undoubted  value  as  a  background  for  curricula  of  religious 
education. 
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V.  INFLUENCE  OF  SOCIAL  GROUPS 


(Other  than  the  family,  the  church,  and  the  school) 

1.  What  studies  are  available  concerning  the  influence  of  the 
street,  the  public  market,  and  places  of  play  on  the  conduct  and  char¬ 
acter  of  children? 

“Self-directed  out-of-school  activities  appear  to  be  the  ones  which 
are  most  influential  in  shaping  conduct  and  character.”  The  child  is 
“at  school”  when  he  is  engaged  in  self-directed  play  on  the  street  or 
play-ground  as  truly  as  when  he  is  in  the  school-room  engaged  in  tasks 
assigned  by  the  teacher. 

Agreed :  The  need  for  playgrounds  for  children  has  been  ignored 
up  to  the  present  time  in  Porto  Rico.  There  are  no  play  grounds  with 
apparatus  and  supervision  in  connection  with  the  public  schools  of  the 
island.  Even  among  those  interested  in  children  there  seems  to  be  com¬ 
parative  indifference  to  the  need  for  play  and  recreation.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  children  frequent  gambling  places  and  other  questionable  resorts. 
The  conditions  undoubtedly  contribute  to  a  considerable  extent  to  the 
delinquency  of  children. 

2.  What  shoidd  be  done  in  the  direction  of  planning  programs  and 
organizations  to  provide  for  the  education  and  use  of  the  free  time  of 
boys  and  girls? 

Agreed :  (1)  Encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  Boy  Scouts, 

Girl  Scouts,  and  other  organizations  that  provide  for  the  recreational 
needs  of  boys  and  girls.  These  organizations  should  have  the  active 
encouragement  and  cooperation  of  the  churches. 

(2)  Some  of  the  churches  that  have  vacant  ground  should  be 
induced  to  construct  play  grounds,  particularly  as  a  means  of  demon¬ 
strating  to  the  community  what  may  be  done  in  behalf  of  children  and 
young  people. 

(3)  An  appeal  should  be  made  to  the  Department  of  Education  to 
extend  recreational  facilities  in  connection  with  the  public  schools. 

(4)  The  agencies  of  training  should  provide  for  training  in  recrea¬ 
tional  leadership  for  voluntary  and  full  time  church  workers. 
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VI.  STUDY  OF  THE  EXPERIENCES  OF  GROWING  PERSONS 

1.  What  is  the  present  status  of  scientific  child  study  in  Porto 
Rico? 

Curriculum  making,  educators  agree,  must  proceed  at  every  step 
in  the  light  of  all  that  may  be  known  concerning  the  capacities  and 
powers,  the  interests,  and  the  needs  of  the  child.  Ultimate  and  imme¬ 
diate  objectives  may  be  determined,  to  be  regarded  as  the  end-points 
or  goals  of  the  educational  process,  but  the  successive  steps  in  attaining 
these  goals  are  dictated  by  the  child’s  interests,  needs,  capacities  for 
learning,  and  experiences. 

Agreed :  Practically  nothing  has  been  done  as  yet  in  scientific 
child  study,  and  very  little  is  being  undertaken  or  planned. 

2.  In  what  institutions  should  research  in  child  study  be  under¬ 
taken,  and  what  should  be  done  to  encourage  such  research? 

Agreed:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  our  Committee  is  undertaking 
the  preparation  of  indigenous  curricula  of  religious  education  and  that 
such  an  enterprise,  if  it  is  carried  forward  on  any  adequate  basis,  in¬ 
volves  the  use  of  results  of  original  study  of  Porto  Rican  children,  it  is 
recommended : 

( 1 )  That  the  University  of  Porto  Rico  be  requested  to  extend  its 
present  provision  for  research  in  the  field  of  child  study,  including  not 
only  laboratory  study  but  original  investigations  as  the  basis  of  theses 
for  graduate  degrees. 

(2)  That  the  Polytechnic  Institute  be  requested  to  offer  an  under¬ 
graduate  course  in  child  study  and,  if  possible,  to  initiate  original 
research  in  this  field. 

(3)  That  the  Evangelical  Seminary  be  requested  to  encourage 
some  of  its  students  to  undertake  graduate  research  in  child  study. 

3.  Taking  the  document  “Christian  Character  Traits”  as  a  basis 
should  the  list  be  studied  with  a  view  to  determining  the  points  of  spe¬ 
cial  emphasis  in  the  development  of  Latin  America  curricula?  (See 
Appendix  B.  page  39.) 

An  objective  in  religious  education  is  stated  to  be  “Christian 
character.”  But  this  is  a  highly  generalized  statement.  What  is  involved 
in  Christian  character?  What  are  the  various  qualities  or  traits  that 
together  constitute  a  truly  Christlike  character?  Can  the  total  concept 
be  broken  up  into  its  essential  components?  It  is  assumed,  if  this  may 
be  done,  that  religious  education  may  more  definitely  and  effectively 
provide  for  growth  in  the  various  qualities  or  traits.  Also,  although  it 
is  recognized  that  no  trait  may  be  taught  in  the  abstract;  that  with  the 
traits  in  mind,  situations  are  more  likely  to  be  discovered  and  used  in 
which  appropriate  responses  in  terms  of  trait  actions  may  be  secured. 
It  was  from  this  point  of  view  that  the  document  “Christian  Character 
Traits”  was  developed.  Granted  that  similar  use  shall  be  made  of  the 
instrument  in  our  Latin  America  curricula  are  there  certain  traits  for 
the  development  of  which  there  is  need  of  special  emphasis? 
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Agreed :  That  the  Committee  should  give  special  attention  to 
the  study  of  this  document  and  determine  points  of  special  emphasis. 

4.  What  study  has  been  made  of  representative  experiences  of  the 
various  age  groups? 

A  process  of  religious  education  which  defines  its  objective  not 
primarily  in  terms  of  the  transmission  of  knowledge  but  in  terms  of 
the  development  of  personality  expressing  itself  in  complete  Christian 
living  must  know  and  utilize  the  experiences  of  its  subjects.  It  concerns 
itself  primarily  not  with  information  or  bodies  of  knowledge — that  is, 
subject  matter,  but  with  the  life  experiences  of  those  who  are  being  re¬ 
ligiously  educated,  directing  and  enriching  those  experiences  in  the 
various  ways  described  in  the  detailed  statement  of  objectives.  To 
this  end  observation  and  study  are  required, — the  discovery,  listing, 
classification,  and  analysis  of  a  large  number  of  the  experiences  of  chil¬ 
dren,  young  people,  and  adults,  for  use  in  teaching. 

Agreed:  There  has  been  no  study  of  this  kind  in  Porto  Rico  so 
far  as  is  known. 

5.  What  studies  have  been  made  of  behavior  difficulties  of  Porto 
Rican  children? 

By  “behavior  difficulties”  are  meant  the  points  of  special  stress 
and  strain  at  which  conduct  and  character  most  frequently  break  down. 
“The  most  fruitful  source  of  data  on  this  problem  will  be  found  in  the 
records  of  courts  of  juvenile  delinquency,  departments  of  juvenile  re¬ 
search,  records  of  visiting  teachers,  cases  of  school,  home,  camp,  and 
club  discipline  and  the  experience  of  others  who  deal  with  conduct 
tensions  or  breakdowns  in  growing  boys  and  girls.  .  .  .  This  would 
not  be  a  justifiable  procedure  as  a  simple  approach  to  the  problem,  but 
as  one  of  many  approaches,  it  holds  promise  of  fruitful  returns.  It  is 
through  such  statistical  studies  of  the  points  of  breakdown  in  conduct 
that  goals  of  religious  education  can  be  set  up.  In  all  other  cases  the 
persons  studied  are  perfectly  normal  and  the  tensions  discovered  are 
those  which  normal  people  encounter  continually  in  daily  living.”  (The 
Development  of  a  Curriculum  of  Religious  Education,  Research  Bulle¬ 
tin  No.  5,  International  Council  of  R.E.). 

Agreed:  As  yet  there  has  been  no  research  in  this  field. 

6.  What  plans  should  be  made  for  the  collection,  classification , 
and  analysis  of  descriptions  of  experiences  and  life  situations  of  Porto 
Rican  children  and  young  people  of  the  various  age  groups  for  use  in 
teaching? 

Agreed:  The  Committee  should  undertake  this  as  one  of  the 
first  steps  in  the  development  of  indigenous  curricula.  Instruments 
should  be  devised  and  procedures  agreed  upon  by  the  Committee.  An 
appeal  for  cooperation  should  be  made  to  ( 1 )  principals  and  teachers 
of  mission  schools;  (2)  a  selected  list  of  public  school  teachers;  (3)  a 
selected  list  of  pastors;  (4)  a  group  of  intelligent  parents,  particularly 
mothers.  All  members  of  the  Committee  will  be  expected  to  take  an 
active  part  in  this  phase  of  the  work. 


VII.  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 


1.  What  studies  have  been  made  of  the  moral  and  religious  in¬ 
fluence  of  public  school  education? 

Agreed:  No  thorough  studies,  so  far  as  is  known  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee,  have  been  made.  Opinion,  based  upon  children’s  conversations,  ac¬ 
tions,  and  attitudes,  is  that  the  moral  influence  of  the  schools  is  good. 
The  moral  influence  of  individual  teachers  in  some  instances  is  not 
good.  However,  these  teachers  are  the  exceptions.  In  general  the  public 
school  teachers  of  Porto  Rico  are  morally  above  the  average  for  the  Is¬ 
land  and  the  level  is  being  gradually  raised.  The  authorities  are  in¬ 
clined  to  pay  disproportionate  attention  to  the  academic  preparation  of 
teachers  as  compared  to  moral  character  and  influence.  Character  edu¬ 
cation  has  not  been  prominently  emphasized  in  public  school  objectives. 
Some  teachers  conceive  their  task  in  terms  of  citizenship  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  moral  character  but  there  are  not  many  who  do.  History, 
literature,  and  social  civics  are  sources  from  which  moral  teaching  is 
sometimes  drawn.  The  judgment  is  expressed  that  need  exists  for  mak¬ 
ing  more  prominent  and  for  strengthening  the  teaching  of  morals  in  the 
public  schools.  Methodology,  so  far  as  there  is  such,  is  defective.  It 
tends  to  take  the  form  of  the  teaching  of  formal  rules. 

2.  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  public  school  toward  the  teaching 
of  religion? 

Agreed:  There  is  a  profound  sensitiveness  toward  any  approach 
to  the  introduction  of  religion  into  public  education.  This  attitude  is 
sectarian  in  its  basis.  Each  group  is  afraid  of  the  other.  A  very  differ¬ 
ent  attitude  is  to  be  seen  in  the  indifference  to  religion  and  religious 
motives  in  education  on  the  part  of  a  growing  number  of  teachers  in 
the  public  schools.  Some  public  school  leaders  are  realizing  the  need  of 
religious  education. 

3.  What  are  the  possibilities  of  cooperation  in  moral  and  religious 
education  between  the  evangelical  churches  and  the  public  schools? 

Agreed:  Some  things  undoubtedly  may  be  done  to  prepare  the 
way  for  cooperation.  The  church  should  encourage  its  members  to  show 
an  interest  in  the  public  schools  and  to  participate  in  whatever  ways  are 
possible  in  their  activities,  thus  impressing  the  school  authorities  that 
the  evangelical  churches  are  interested  both  in  the  schools  as  such  and 
in  the  way  they  function.  They  should  interest  themselves  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  personnel,  making  clear  that  teachers  of  high  moral  character  as 
well  as  adequate  educational  preparation  are  expected.  Such  special 
occasions  as  Children’s  Week  and  American  Education  Week  afford  an 
opportunity  for  pastors  to  cooperate  with  the  public  schools  in  positive 
ways. 

In  some  communities  pastors  are  among  the  better  educated  of  the 
community.  They  are  welcome  as  presidents  of  Parent  Teacher  Associ¬ 
ations.  If  they  are  awake  to  the  opportunities  for  moral  and  spiritual 
influence  in  the  teaching  of  civics,  history,  and  literature  they  can  do 
much  to  awaken  an  increased  interest  in  the  development  of  latent  re- 
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sources  of  public  school  teaching  for  moral  and  religious  education.  An 
acute  need  is  felt  by  many  teachers  for  usable  story  material.  The  cir¬ 
culation  of  good  children’s  stories,  published  under  auspices  of  our 
Committee,  among  public  school  teachers  would  be  an  appreciated 
service.  The  same  is  true  of  songs  and  poems. 

The  schools  have  not  given  the  attention  needed  to  provision  for 
playgrounds  and  recreation.  A  formal  resolution  of  the  Committee  ask¬ 
ing  the  Department  of  Education  to  give  consideration  to  this  need  and 
to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  practicable  to  meet  the  need  was  ordered 
prepared  and  sent. 

4.  Should  the  churches  ask  for  the  release  of  children  on  public- 
school  time  for  religious  education ? 

Agreed:  The  churches  are  not  ready  for  this.  We  do  not  have  the 
leadership  or  the  facilities  to  make  profitable  use  of  public  school  time. 
In  the  rural  districts  the  public  school  facilities  are  such  that  children 
are  in  school  for  only  one-half  time.  There  is,  therefore,  an  abundance 
of  time  available  if  our  churches  were  prepared  to  make  use  of  it.  Some 
churches  have  junior  and  intermediate  groups  meeting  on  week  days 
on  after-school  time.  The  work  of  these  organizations  should  be  ex¬ 
tended  and  improved.  Some  Sunday  schools  maintain  recreation  groups 
and  classes  for  hand  work.  This  slight  beginning  should  be  developed. 
Gradually  the  Sunday  Church  Schools  should  extend  their  teaching  into 
the  week. 


VIII.  ELIMINATION  OF  PUPILS:  RECORDS  AND  REPORTS 


Curriculum  building  should  take  into  account  the  elimination  of 
pupils  both  from  the  public  school  and  from  the  Sunday  school  and 
other  religious  agencies  in  which  the  curricula  are  to  be  used.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  proportion  of  public  school  pupils  who  do  not  continue  in 
school  beyond  the  third  grade,  or  the  eighth  grade,  has  a  direct  bearing 
upon  the  content  and  form  of  curricula  of  religious  education.  Simi¬ 
larly,  the  proportion  of  pupils  who  do  not  continue  in  Sunday  school 
beyond  twelve  years  of  age.  Since  by  common  consent  certain  elements 
of  the  curricula  are  more  important  than  others  care  should  be  taken 
to  locate  them  where  the  greatest  number  of  pupils  will  benefit  by 
them,  consistent  with  other  governing  principles. 

1.  Elimination  jrom  the  public  school: 

(1)  Is  the  essential  fact  information  available  concerning  the 
elimination  of  students  from  the  public  school? 

Yes;  see  the  International  Institute  Survey  for  detailed  informa¬ 
tion.  (A  Survey  of  the  Public  Educational  System  of  Porto  Rico,  1926. 
Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City.)  A  summary  statement  is:  “Eighty-four  per  cent  of  the 
children  who  enter  school  stay  only  until  the  end  of  the  third  grade.  .  . 
Of  a  total  school  enrollment  of  250,000,  62  per  cent  are  in  the  first  three 
grades;  82  per  cent  are  in  the  first  four  grades.  The  remaining  18 
per  cent  are  divided  between  grades  five,  six,  seven,  and  eight,  and  the 
four  grades  of  the  high  school.”  (Page  30,  113.) 

2.  Elimination  jrom  the  Sunday  school: 

Agreed :  Thus  far  our  Sunday  schools  are  so  predominantly  urban 
(located  in  towns  and  cities)  that  statements  of  day  school  conditions 
as  a  whole  do  not  apply  to  the  Sunday  school.  Exact  information  is  not 
available  on  the  proportion  of  pupils  of  the  Sunday  schools  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  public  school  grades,  and  on  elimination  of  pupils  from  Sunday 
schools. 

3.  Records  and  reports. 

Agreed:  The  discussion  has  shown  that  at  practically  every  point 
we  are  lacking  accurate  essential  information.  If  our  religious  educa¬ 
tion  is  to  be  put  upon  a  systematic,  efficient  basis  we  require  a  care¬ 
fully  worked  out  system  of  records  and  reports.  Prevailing  conditions 
must  be  taken  into  account.  Possibly  two  systems  (or  types)  are  re¬ 
quired;  one  for  use  in  the  better  organized  schools,  and  another  for 
use  in  the  pioneer  and  semi-organized  schools.  The  study  of  what  is  re¬ 
quired  is  committed  to  a  sub-committee  for  report  in  six  months  or 
earlier.  (Committee  on  Records  and  Reports:  Alfredo  Ortiz,  Chairman; 
C.  M.  Morton;  Palmira  Diaz.) 
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IX.  THE  HOME  AND  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 


1.  What  has  been  done  by  the  churches  by  way  of  enlisting  the 
cooperation  of  the  home  in  the  moral  and  religious  nurture  of  children? 

Agreed :  The  Evangelical  churches  have  not  given  the  attention 
in  a  constructive  way  to  religious  education  in  the  home  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  Porto  Rico  demands.  There  is  almost  no  material  in  Spanish 
for  the  use  of  parents.  Parents  love  their  children  and  desire  to  do 
their  duty  by  them,  but  they  lack  knowledge  of  how  and  what  to  teach 
their  children.  In  many  situations  they  do  not  know  what  to  do,  and 
the  church  has  given  them  practically  no  guidance.  In  fact,  as  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  popular  conference  on  religious  education  stated  in  its 
findings  “there  is  no  effective  religious  education  in  the  homes  of  Porto 
Rico  except  in  rare  instances.  There  exists  the  following  difficulties: 
(1)  the  lack  of  a  true  home  standard;  (2)  existing  ignorance  of  parents’ 
responsibility  in  the  matter  of  the  religious  education  of  their  children, 
— parents  are  inclined  to  believe  that  such  work  belongs  to  the  church; 
(3)  the  evangelical  churches  have  given  too  little  attention  to  re¬ 
ligious  education  in  the  home;  (4)  the  economic  situation  has  a  tre¬ 
mendous  effect  on  religious  education  in  the  homes,  especially  in  rural 
areas  where  parents  must  start  out  to  work  at  an  extremely  early  hour, 
walk  long  distances,  and  come  home  at  evening  too  tired  to  put  forth 
any  effort;  (5)  the  parents  have  not  a  proper  background;  (6)  there 
is  an  absence  of  attractive  elements  in  the  home,  conducive  to  high 
thoughts  and  living.  This  is  especially  true  with  regard  to  pictures. 
(7)  There  often  exists  among  the  poor  the  false  idea  that  dirt  and  un- 
attractiveness  in  the  home  must  accompany  poverty.  Many  people  do 
not  grasp  the  idea  of  beautifying  their  homes  by  simple  means.  They 
are  too  contented  with  a  cot  to  lie  on  and  some  kind  of  stove  to  cook  on. 
They  work  hard  for  a  fine  dress;  but  not  for  a  piece  of  furniture  to 
make  their  homes  more  comfortable.  (8)  The  home,  for  many  children, 
is  simply  a  place  in  which  to  eat  and  sleep.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the 
unattractiveness  of  homes  and  in  part  to  crowded  home  conditions.” 

2.  What  practical  plans  may  be  made  for  the  study  of  home 
conditions? 

Agreed :  That  the  Evangelical  Seminary  be  asked,  in  connection 
with  its  department  of  religious  education,  to  conduct  a  survey  of 
home  conditions  among  Evangelical  church  members  in  a  number  of 
typical  situations  in  city,  town,  and  rural  communities,  (sugar  districts, 
tobacco  districts,  fruit  districts)  and  furnish  copies  of  the  survey,  when 
completed,  to  members  of  the  Regional  Committee,  for  their  guidance 
in  planning  for  more  effective  religious  education  in  the  home. 

3.  What  more  may  be  done  by  the  churches? 

Agreed:  Much  in  every  way.  The  churches  can  go  far  in  making 
evangelical  homes  effective  agencies  of  cooperation  in  the  religious  edu¬ 
cation  of  children.  A  variety  of  aids  should  be  prepared.  While  the 
beginning  must  be  made  with  children,  and  while  doubtless  the  most 
effective  work  can  be  done  with  the  children  it  is  also  necessary  to 
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educate  the  parents  in  order  that  the  home  environment  may  be  of 
such  a  kind  as  will  make  possible  the  survival  of  Christian  ideals  in  the 
minds  and  conduct  of  the  children.  Systematic  effort  should  be  given 
to  the  promotion  of  religious  observances  in  evangelical  homes.  Family 
worship  may  be  reasonably  expected  only  in  so  far  as  the  church,  as  a 
part  of  its  program,  effectively  aids  parents  in  overcoming  practical  dif¬ 
ficulties.  Basic  hindrances  to  be  overcome  include:  (1)  economic  con¬ 
ditions  which  make  normal  home  and  family  life  in  many  cases  im¬ 
possible;  (2)  illiteracy  of  parents  and  too  great  difference  between 
the  education  of  parents  and  children;  (3)  ignorance  of  parents  as  to 
what  is  required  for  a  Christian  home  life;  (4)  almost  total  lack  of 
printed  materials  for  use  in  the  home. 

Inasmuch  as  we  interpret  the  term  curriculum  to  include  the  total 
program  of  religious  education  activities  the  following  suggestions  are 
pertinent:  (1)  special  training  should  be  given  to  women  in  local 
churches  who  are  willing  to  serve  as  leaders  in  the  introduction  of 
family  worship  and  the  development  of  Christian  atmosphere  in  the 
home.  (2)  In  homes  where  children  are  better  educated  than  the  parents 
and  particularly  where  parents  cannot  read  the  oldest  child  or  children 
should  be  encouraged  in  cooperation  with  the  parents  to  conduct  wor¬ 
ship.  (3)  In  homes  where  no  one  can  read  the  adult  leaders  should 
assist  in  the  memorization  of  a  few  hymns  and  passages  of  Scripture, 
which  may  be  used,  with  prayer,  in  a  simple  form  of  worship.  (4) 
Wherever  possible  parent  teacher  associations  should  be  organized  in 
connection  with  the  Sunday  school.  (5)  Parents’  classes,  or  if  this  is  not 
practicable,  a  mother’s  class  should  be  organized  in  the  Sunday  school, 
meeting  as  a  part  of  the  Sunday  school  session  or  at  some  other  suitable 
hour.  (6)  The  simple  principles  of  child  psychology  necessary  for  an 
understanding  of  children  and  for  wholesome  parental  relations  should 
be  made  the  possession  of  parents  by  means  of  public  lectures  followed 
by  round  table  discussions.  (7)  The  need  for  wholesome  recreation 
should  be  recognized  and  churches  should  provide  means  for  wholesome 
recreation  for  families  as  a  whole  and  for  adults,  children,  and  young 
people  in  separate  groups.  This  should  be  considered  an  essential  parr 
of  the  religious  program.  (8)  Meetings  should  be  held  intended  to 
develop  the  interest  of  parents  in  the  religious  education  of  their  chil¬ 
dren.  At  present  parents  have  more  interest  in  the  education  of  their 
children  in  the  public  schools  than  in  their  moral  and  religious  nurture 
and  training.  Through  sermons  and  lectures  and  addresses  on  special 
occasions  the  preeminent  importance  of  vital  moral  and  religious  educa¬ 
tion  may  be  effectively  inculcated. 

4.  What  materials  should  be  prepared  and  published  in  Spanish 
for  the  use  of  the  home? 

(1)  Manual  of  Worship  for  Use  in  the  Home.  In  two  parts, 
each  a  book  of  about  one  hundred  pages.  Each  part  should  contain  daily 
worship  plans  for  use  in  the  home  for  six  months.  These  should  include 
Bible  readings,  simple  meditations,  some  form  prayers  and  hymn  sug¬ 
gestions;  also  a  number  of  children  s  prayers,  and  prayers  for  use  at 
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the  table  in  returning  thanks.  The  meditations  should  bear  upon  every¬ 
day  life  problems. 

(2)  Religious  Pictures.  A  number  of  good  religious  pictures, 
reproductions  of  paintings  by  master  artists,  should  be  selected,  not  less 
than  six  in  number,  and  kept  in  stock  for  sale  at  a  low  price.  (Com¬ 
mittee  for  selection  of  pictures,  and  to  arrange  for  distribution:  Miss 
Huber,  Mrs.  Santiago,  Miss  Latter,  and  Mr.  Bidot.) 

(3)  Home  Problems  in  Religious  Education  of  Children.  For 
the  instruction  and  guidance  of  parents  in  the  moral  and  religious  nur¬ 
ture  of  their  children.  The  following  subjects  are  suggested: 

a.  The  Religious  Nurture  of  the  Little  Child 

b.  Truth  Telling  and  the  Problem  of  Children’s  Lies 

c.  Moving  Pictures  and  Their  Effects  upon  Children 

d.  Early  Instruction  on  Sex  Problems 

e.  Preparation  for  Christian  Motherhood 

f.  Christian  Fatherhood  and  Its  Responsibilities 

g.  The  First  Year  in  a  Baby’s  Life 

h.  Discipline  in  the  Home 

i.  Methods  of  Economy  and  the  Dignity  of  Labor 

j.  Beauty  in  the  Home  and  Simple  Methods  of  Beauti¬ 
fying  the  Home 

k.  Care  and  Feeding  of  Children 

(4)  Story  Materials  for  the  Home 

a.  Religious  Stories.  For  mothers  to  tell  to  their  children. 
Fifteen  to  twenty  religious  stories  for  mothers.  Principally  original 
stories  or  stories  already  existing  in  Spanish. 

b.  Stories  for  Children.  A  series  of  stories  of  interest  to 
children,  not  necessarily  distinctively  religious,  but  representing  Chris¬ 
tian  moral  and  social  ideals.  Some  of  these  should  be  original:  others 
may  be  translated  from  children’s  literature  in  other  languages.  These 
may  be  published  separately,  as  penny  publications,  at  intervals  and 
later  brought  together  in  a  volume.  There  should  be  not  less  than  fifty 
stories. 

c.  Story-telling  for  Mothers.  Simple  discussion  of  story 
telling  for  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  mothers  in  telling  stories  to 
their  children. 

(5)  Programs  for  Mothers  Meetings.  Not  less  than  twelve 
programs  for  mother’s  meetings,  including  worship,  study,  and  projects. 
Subjects  of  study  may  include  care  of  children ;  food  for  children, — com¬ 
position,  selection,  and  preparation;  story-telling,  methods  and  demon¬ 
stration.  Projects  may  include  picture  framing;  cooking;  making  wood¬ 
en  box  furniture;  making  layettes  for  needy  expectant  mothers. 
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(6)  Sermons  on  Christian  Home  Problems.  The  Christian 
home;  with  special  attention  to  the  religious  nurture  and  training  of  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  home.  Twelve  suggestive  themes,  with  Bible  passages, 
hymns,  and  illustrations.  The  following  themes  are  suggested: 

a.  The  Ideal  Christian  Home 

b.  Parental  Responsibility  for  Religious  Education 

c.  Domestic  Relations:  husband  and  wife; 
parents  and  children 

d.  Importance  of  the  Family  Altar 

e.  What  Constitutes  an  Attractive  Home 

f.  The  Ideal  Christian  Mother 

g.  The  Ideal  Christian  Father 

h.  Prodigal  Sons — Why? 

i.  Church  and  Home  Relations 

j.  How  to  Start  a  Christian  Home 

k.  What  Constitutes  a  Happy  Home  for  Children 

l.  Home  and  Church  in  Cooperation 

(7)  Programs  for  Home  Week.  Six  suggestive  programs  for 
home  week  in  which  the  various  organizations  of  the  church  will  each 
have  its  part. 

(8)  Dramatization  of  Christian  Home  Life.  A  simple  dra¬ 
matic  presentation,  illustrating  Christian  home  life. 


X.  THE  CHURCH  AND  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

(Including  the  Church  School) 

1.  What  accurate  information  is  available  on  the  actual  prevail¬ 
ing  objectives  of  the  evangelical  churches  in  terms  of  religious  educa¬ 
tion? 

(1)  Does  the  local  church  as  such  possess  an  educational  con¬ 
sciousness? 

Agreed :  The  local  churches  do  not,  as  a  rule,  think  of  the  function 
of  the  church  in  educational  terms.  The  churches  have  what  might 
be  called  an  evangelistic  consciousness,  but  not  an  educational  con¬ 
sciousness.  Through  the  years  they  have  been  led  to  think  of  evangel¬ 
ism  rather  narrowly  defined  as  the  supreme  task  of  all  evangelical 
work.  They  have  given  a  secondary  place  to  certain  educational  agen¬ 
cies,  considering  Sunday  schools  and  young  peoples’  societies  as  impor¬ 
tant  adjuncts  but  even  regarding  these  more  in  terms  of  evangelism 
than  of  education.  In  recent  years  an  increasing  number  of  pastors  and 
better  educated  lay  leaders  have  been  awakening  to  the  need  for  more 
effective  religious  education.  The  majority  of  church  members,  how¬ 
ever,  have  not  yet  come  to  a  realization  of  the  need  or  to  think  of  them¬ 
selves  as  having  any  responsibility  for  any  form  of  religious  education 
work.  With  few  exceptions  the  churches  do  not  have  definitely  formu¬ 
lated  programs  of  religious  education.  While  Sunday  schools  are  gen¬ 
erally  maintained,  they  are  not  well  organized  and  there  are  very  few 
trained  officers  and  teachers.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  some 
tendency  to  return  to  the  early  emphasis  with  an  undoubted  increase 
in  some  quarters  of  high  pressure  evangelism. 

(2)  So  far  as  the  local  church  is  planning  its  program  in  terms 
of  religious  education  what  objectives  are  consciously  in  mind? 

Agreed :  The  churches  are  not  really  planning  their  programs. 
They  are  simply  following  traditional  lines,  (a)  Chief  objective,  num¬ 
bers;  (b)  Bible  instruction;  (c)  conversion  and  church  membership; 
(d)  to  a  limited  extent  expecting  actual  changes  in  daily  life  and  con¬ 
duct;  (e)  training  in  the  work  of  the  church.  The  churches  are  lacking 
in  a  trained  leadership.  The  majority  of  the  pastors  are  not  prepared 
to  plan  a  program  of  religious  education.  Improvement  in  religious 
education  must  begin  in  many  cases  with  the  better  training  of  pastors. 

2.  What  accurate  information  is  available  on  programs  of  local 
churches? 

(1)  What  are  the  activities  maintained  by  local  churches,  other 
than  instruction  classes  in  the  Sunday  schools,  that  may  be  classified 
under  the  head  of  religious  education  activities? 

Agreed :  There  are  very  few  activities  maintained  in  a  systematic 
way.  A  few  churches  are  doing  something  in  maintaining  kindergar¬ 
tens  and  Boy  Scout  troops. 

(2)  What  practical  plans  may  be  made  for  the  study  of  pres¬ 
ent  programs  of  local  churches? 
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Agreed :  That  in  the  Evangelical  Seminary  and  the  Baptist  Mis¬ 
sionary  Training  School  students  may  be  assigned  to  study  and  report 
on  actual  present  programs  of  typical  churches. 

3.  What  are  the  greatest  present  needs  of  the  churches  as  regards 
religious  education? 

Agreed:  Probably  the  first  necessity  is  a  more  vital  and  dynamic 
conception  of  religious  education.  The  prevailing  conception  is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  formal  instruction  and  evangelism.  There  is  a  need  of  re¬ 
lating  religious  education  to  the  whole  of  life  and  of  regarding  the  edu¬ 
cational  process  as  a  means  of  developing  complete  Christian  personal¬ 
ity,  the  more  abundant  life,  and  of  reconstructing  social  conditions. 
Building  upon  this  more  vital  conception,  the  importance  is  recognized 
of: 

(1)  A  higher  standard  of  Christian  character  and  experience 
in  those  who  are  the  leaders  and  teachers  of  childhood  and  youth. 

(2)  Teaching  that  relates  itself  in  definite,  concrete  ways  to 
life  and  conduct. 

(3)  A  larger  degree  of  initiative  and  opportunity  for  activity 
and  self-expression  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

(4)  Higher  teaching  standards  with  a  program  having  suffi¬ 
cient  dignity  and  quality  to  appeal  to  public  school  teachers  and  others 
who  know  good  educational  practice. 

(5)  Directors  of  religious  education  for  churches  or  groups  of 
churches,  usually  voluntary  workers. 

(6)  The  entire  local  church  organized  on  an  educational  basis, 
doing  away  with  the  present  marked  separation  between  church  and 
Sunday  school. 

(7)  Increased  use  of  accepted  agencies  of  training  such  as 
training  classes,  Standard  Training  Schools,  and  Pastors’  Institutes. 

(8)  Wholesome  social  and  recreational  activities.  The  need  for 
these  is  not  at  present  recognized  by  the  churches,  yet  it  is  clear  that 
if  the  churches  do  not  supply  wholesome  recreation  young  people  will 
indulge  in  harmful  activities  under  un-Christian  auspices. 

(9)  If  the  possibility  is  offered,  the  improvement  of  facilities 
and  buildings  making  provision  for  an  educational  program.  This  in¬ 
volves  the  substitution,  for  one-room  chapels,  of  churches  with  attract¬ 
ive,  worshipful  auditoriums  and  from  two  to  five  departmental  rooms, 
depending  upon  the  size  and  financial  resources  of  the  congregation. 

(10)  The  provision  in  connection  with  the  churches  of  reading 
rooms,  libraries,  and  circulating  libraries.  Some  churches  have  already 
made  a  beginning  in  this  direction. 

(11)  The  use  within  the  churches  and  church  schools,  not  as 
separate  unrelated  organizations,  but  as  an  integral  part  of  the  church 
program,  of  temperance  leagues,  mothers’  associations,  Boy  Scout 
troops,  Girl  Scout  troops,  and  other  types  of  boys’  and  girls’  groups 
suited  to  the  needs  of  different  types  of  communities. 
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Summarizing,  it  is  agreed  that  the  churches  through  their  pro¬ 
grams  of  religious  education  should  be  much  more  closely  related  to 
the  needs  of  the  Porto  Rican  people  for  a  fuller,  larger  life.  Not  merely 
a  program  of  religious  instruction  in  the  traditional  sense  is  required, 
but  instead,  a  program  that  grows  out  of  the  moral,  social  and  religious 
needs  of  the  people,  including,  in  addition  to  the  familiar  type  of  Sun¬ 
day-school  class,  discussion  groups  and  project  courses  for  older  boys 
and  girls  and  for  young  people  that  deal  constructively  with  the  acute 
moral  and  social  needs  of  Porto  Rico. 

4.  What  constructive  suggestions  may  be  made  concerning  the 
programs  of  the  Sunday  schools? 

(1)  The  pioneer  or  primitive  type  of  Sunday  school  has  persisted 
in  Porto  Rico.  It  is  still  the  predominating  type.  Although  the  primi¬ 
tive  Sunday  school  doubtless  still  has  a  place  in  the  beginning  of  evan¬ 
gelical  work  in  rural  districts,  a  strong  effort  should  be  made  to  develop 
a  leadership  of  such  quality  and  quantity  as  will  make  a  higher  type  of 
school  possible. 

(2)  An  effort  should  be  made  to  introduce  a  more  varied  program. 
This  can  readily  be  accomplished  in  practically  all  our  schools. 

(3)  The  fact  that  so  few  of  our  churches  have  a  Sunday  morning 
preaching  service  makes  possible,  where  adequate  leadership  is  avail¬ 
able,  a  church-school  session  of  not  less  than  three  hours  as  a  maximum. 
In  all  of  our  Sunday  schools,  in  churches  without  a  Sunday  morning 
preaching  service,  a  Sunday  school  session  of  at  least  one  and  one-half 
hours  should  be  maintained,  the  session  to  be  lengthened  as  the  mate¬ 
rials,  program,  and  worthwhile  teaching  permit. 

(4)  A  larger  emphasis  upon  worship  as  a  part  of  the  religious 
education  program  of  the  school.  Too  often  at  present  there  is  an  evi¬ 
dent  lack  of  reverence,  or  even  of  order,  in  the  worship  services  of  the 
Sunday  school.  At  best  they  are  commonly  thought  of  as  merely  “open¬ 
ing  exercises”  instead  of  an  integral  part  of  the  program.  They  are  not 
adapted  to  the  ages  of  the  children  and  young  people  who  are  expected 
to  participate  in  them.  Intelligent  care  should  be  given  to  the  selection 
of  appropriate  music  as  an  element  in  worship.  There  should  be  rever¬ 
ent  use  of  the  responsive  readings  in  which  all  should  participate.  The 
value  of  periods  of  silence  should  be  emphasized.  Finally,  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  neat,  well-kept  church  rooms  with  clean,  appropriate,  though 
not  necessarily  expensive,  equipment  should  be  recognized  as  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  atmosphere  and  spirit  of  worship. 

5.  What  materials  are  required  for  such  a  comprehensive  church 
program  of  religious  education  as  has  been  outlined  above? 

(1)  Group  Graded  Courses.  Group  graded  lessons,  particular¬ 
ly  for  use  in  the  semi-organized  type  of  Sunday  schools  in  towns,  vil¬ 
lages,  and  rural  communities.  Three  year  course,  to  be  printed  in  per¬ 
manent  undated  form  for  four  groups,  as  follows: 

a.  Primary  Group. 

b.  Junior  Group. 

c.  Intermediate-Senior  Group. 

d.  Young  People’s  Group. 
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(2)  Special  Courses  for  Young  People  and  Adults:  Several 
short  courses,  twelve  topics  in  each  course,  growing  out  of  actual  situa¬ 
tions  and  problems  of  young  people  of  eighteen  to  twenty-four,  and 
adults  twenty-five  to  forty. 

a.  Problems  of  Young  People 

b.  Problems  of  Adult  Life 

c.  Christian  Citizenship 

d.  Christian  Social  Relationships  and  Responsibilities 

(3)  Life  of  Christ.  A  three  months’  course  especially  for  young 

people. 

(4)  The  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Early  Church.  A  three 
months’  course  for  young  people’s  classes. 

(5)  Worship  Programs.  Suggestive  programs  for  use  of  lead¬ 
ers  and  teachers: 

a.  Primary 

b.  Junior 

c.  Intermediate-Senior 

d.  Young  People 

(6)  Cradle  Roll,  and  Home  Department 

a.  Materials  in  Spanish  for  the  Administration  of  the 
Cradle  Roll  and  Home  Departments,  including  enrollment  cards;  Cradle 
Roll  certificates;  birthday  cards,  etc. 

b.  Home  Study  Course.  A  series  of  studies  for  members 
of  the  Home  Department,  with  a  Bible  basis,  closely  connected  with 
problems  of  home  life. 

( 7 )  Beginners  and  Primary  Hymnal. 

(8)  Boys  and  Girls  Clubs. 

a.  Boy  Scout  Handbook.  Translated  into  Spanish.  Trans¬ 
lation  would  not  be  advisable  without  thorough  adaptation. 

b.  Camps  and  Camping  for  Boys. 

c.  Programs  for  Girl’s  Club  Meetings.  A  series  of  12  to 
24  page  pamphlets,  suggesting  projects  for  girl’s  clubs,  on  such  sub¬ 
jects  as: 

(a)  Recreation  for  Girls.  Out-of-door  life  with  lists 
of  songs,  stories,  and  games. 

(b)  Social  Hygiene.  Including  some  discussion  of 
the  problem  of  social  diseases  and  marriage. 

(c)  Health  and  First  Aid. 

(d)  Household  Arts.  Including  directions  for 
making  box  furniture. 

(e)  Preparation  for  Home  Life.  Including  discus¬ 
sion  of  choosing  a  life  companion,  engagement,  and  marriage. 
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(9)  Women’s  Societies,  Parent-Teacher  Association,  etc. 

a.  Missionary  Programs.  Twelve  missionary  programs 
dealing  with  various  Latin  America  fields,  with  worship  and  study  sug¬ 
gestions. 

b.  Programs  for  Parent-Teacher  Association  Meetings. 
Twelve  or  more  programs  for  Parent-Teacher  Association  Meetings. 

(10)  Young  People’s  Societies  (Junior,  Intermediate,  and 
Senior  Age  Groups). 

a.  Discussion  Outlines  on  Young  People’s  Problems. 
Actual  moral,  religious,  and  intellectual  problems  of  young  people,  with 
the  trying  out  of  the  proposed  solutions. 

b.  Manual  on  Young  People’s  Work.  Statement  of  prin¬ 
ciples,  guidance  in  organization,  and  programs  of  young  people’s  work. 

c.  Simple  Parliamentary  Rules  in  Spanish.  (A  need  for 
this  is  expressed.  Suggestion  made  that  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject  is  in 
print  published  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
If  this  is  not  found  satisfactory  such  a  pamphlet  should  be  prepared.) 

(11)  Daily  Vacation  Church  School 

a.  Course  for  the  Daily  Vacation  Church  School,  Pri¬ 
mary  Group  (years  6,  7,  8). 

b.  Projects  in  Handicraft  for  Daily  Vacation  Church 
School.  Possible  handicraft  projects  for  Vacation  Schools,  with  neces¬ 
sary  directions. 

(12)  Promotion  and  Administrative  Agencies. 

a.  How  to  Make  the  Old  Sunday  School  New.  A  positive, 
constructive  discussion,  in  simple  terms,  for  pastors  and  superintendents, 
with  practical  suggestions  on  improving  Sunday  schools  in  organization, 
administration,  and  program,  also  setting  forth  the  need  of  increased 
time  for  religious  education. 

b.  The  Graded  Church  School  Series.  A  series  of  pam¬ 
phlets  setting  forth  in  simple  language  the  principles  and  ideals  of 
departmental  organization  and  administration  for  the  practical  guidance 
of  pastors,  superintendents,  and  other  leaders. 

(a)  Beginners  Department 

(b)  Primary  Department 

(c)  Junior  Department 

(d)  Intermediate  Department 

(e)  Senior  Department 

(f)  Young  People’s  Department 

(g)  Adult  Department 

(h)  Extension  Department •'  Cradle  Roll  and  Home 
Extension 

c.  Church  School  Standard.  A  brief,  simple  standard,  on 
the  basis  of  100  points,  by  which  church  schools  can  check  upon  their 
progress. 
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d.  Efficient  Teaching.  A  simple,  earnest  discussion  of  the 
nature  and  importance  of  the  teacher’s  task,  setting  forth  the  importance 
of  training,  with  an  appeal. 

e.  Educational  Evangelism  and  Decision  for  Christ.  A 
discussion  of  evangelism  in  terms  of  the  moral  and  religious  nurture  and 
training  of  children  and  young  people. 

f.  Religious  Education  Pageants  Series.  A  series  of  five 
or  six  pageants,  involving  the  participation  of  a  limited  number  of  peo¬ 
ple,  illustrating  the  possibilities  of  pageants  in  religous  education. 

g.  First  Steps  in  Church  Membership.  A  simple  manual 
for  use  of  pastors  in  preparing  children  for  the  understanding  of  church 
membership. 

h.  Organization  and  Administration  of  the  Daily  Vacation 
Church  School.  A  simple  guide  in  organizing  and  administering  daily 
vacation  church  schools. 

i.  How  to  Work  with  Men.  A  brief  manual  of  suggestions 
on  forms  of  organization,  methods,  and  suggestive  topics  closely  related 
to  problems  and  difficulties  in  men’s  lives, — something  more  than  a  pro¬ 
motion  manual. 

j.  Recreation  in  the  Program  of  the  Church.  A  discussion 
of  the  need  of  young  people  for  recreation  and  the  place  of  recreation  in 
a  program  of  religious  education,  with  practical  suggestions  on  plans 
and  program. 

k.  Parent-Teacher  Association  in  the  Church  School. 
Plans  for  a  simple  organization  of  parents  and  teachers  of  the  church 
school,  for  discussion  of  needs  of  children  and  securing  more  effective 
cooperation  of  Church  and  home. 


XI.  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 


1.  What  materials  are  required  for  religious  education  in  Secondary 
Schools? 

(1)  Worship  Programs.  A  series  of  devotional  programs  with 
hymns,  scriptural  readings,  and  prayers;  services  for  special  occasions. 

(2)  Stories  for  Dramatization.  For  use  in  religious  education, 
original  or  translations,  at  least  ten  in  number. 

(3)  Staging  and  Costuming.  A  small  manual  of  directions. 

(4)  A  Standard  Dramatization.  A  suggestive  guide  in  dram¬ 
atizing  stories  with  example. 

XII.  LEADERSHIP  TRAINING 

1.  What  agencies  of  training  lend  themselves  to  effective  use 
under  conditions  prevailing  in  Porto  Rico? 

(1)  The  local  church  training  class  is  practicable  in  a  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  our  churches.  Usually  it  will  take  the  form  of  a  class 
of  teachers  meeting  on  a  week  evening.  However,  the  teachers’  study 
class  as  commonly  found  at  present,  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  the 
discussion  of  the  lesson  of  the  following  Sunday,  cannot  rightly  be 
classed  as  an  agency  of  training.  In  some  church  schools  a  young 
people’s  training  class  may  be  maintained. 

(2)  The  Standard  Training  School,  or  Institute,  continuing 
for  five  consecutive  days  with  two  periods  each  day  in  each  subject  has 
already  proven  that  it  is  a  practical  and  valuable  agency  of  training. 
This  type  of  training  school  may  be  set  up  by  a  local  church  or  by  a 
group  of  churches  of  one  denomination  or  by  several  churches  of  dif¬ 
ferent  denominations  in  a  city  center.  A  modified  form  of  the  Standard 
Training  School  extends  over  two  consecutive  week  ends,  also  with 
two  periods  each  day  in  each  subject.  This  form  is  to  be  preferred  in 
some  situations  where  the  attendance  of  public  school  teachers  would 
be  difficult  or  impossible  in  the  case  of  a  school  running  through  the 
week. 

(3)  The  leadership  training  schools,  including  the  Evangelical 
Seminary,  the  Blanche  Kellogg  Institute,  the  Baptist  Training  school, 
and  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  should  plan  short-time  intensive  training 
schools  during  vacations.  These  may  be  either  five-day  or  ten-day 
schools.  Possibly  the  Evangelical  Seminary  might  undertake  a  special 
training  school  during  the  summer  vacation  for  pastors,  offering  not 
only  religious  education  training  courses,  but  also  a  few  other  courses 
related  to  the  needs  of  the  rural  sections. 

2.  Is  the  Standard  Training  Curriculum,  as  developed  in  the 
United  States,  and  used  in  a  number  of  other  countries,  suited  to  the 
conditions  and  needs  of  Porto  Rico? 

The  Standard  Training  Curriculum  is  an  outline  of  subjects  for 
study  and  not  a  list  of  particular  text-books.  It  includes  general  sub¬ 
jects  and  specialization  subjects.  For  the  completion  of  a  course  the 
study  of  eight  General  Units  and  four  Specialization  Units  is  necessary. 
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Of  the  eight  General  Units,  six  are  required  and  two  are  elective;  of  the 
four  Specialization  Units,  three  are  required  and  one  is  elective.  Spe¬ 
cialization  is  offered  in  a  number  of  different  areas,  or  departments  of 
religious  education. 

(1)  The  General  Units  are  as  follows:  a.  Pupil  Study;  b, 
Principles  of  Teaching;  c.  Old  Testament;  d.  New  Testament;  e.  Mes¬ 
sage  and  Program  of  the  Christian  Religion;  f.  The  Teaching  Work  of 
the  Church. 

(2)  The  Specialization  Units  are  as  follows: 

a.  Cradle  Roll,-— (a)  Study  of  Infancy;  (b)  Materials  and 
Methods  of  Cradle  Roll  Work;  (c)  Organization  and  Administration  of 
the  Cradle  Roll. 

b  Beginners  Department, — (a)  Study  of  the  Little  Child; 
(b)  Materials  and  Methods  of  Beginners  Work;  (c)  Organization  and 
Administration  of  the  Beginners  Department. 

c.  Primary  Department, —  (a)  Study  of  the  Primary 
Child;  (b)  Materials  and  Methods  of  Primary  Work;  (c)  Organization 
and  Administration  of  the  Primary  Department. 

d.  Junior  Department, —  (a)  Study  of  the  Junior  Child; 
(b)  Materials  and  Methods  of  Junior  Work:  (c)  Organization  and  Ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Junior  Department. 

e.  Young  People’s  Department  (Intermediate,  Senior  and 
Young  People), —  (a)  Study  of  Adolescence;  (b)  Materials  and  Meth¬ 
ods  of  Young  People’s  Work;  (c)  Organization  and  Administration  of 
the  Young  People’s  Department. 

f.  Adult  Department, — (a)  Study  of  Adult  Life;  (b)  Ma¬ 
terials  and  Methods  of  Religious  Education  of  Adults;  (c)  Organization 
and  Administration  of  the  Adult  Department. 

g.  Administration, —  (a)  Organization  and  Administration 
of  the  Church  School;  (b)  The  Curriculum  of  Religious  Education. 

h.  Elective  Courses :  Needed  courses  to  be  determined. 

Agreed :  That  this  Standard  Training  Curriculum  offers  an  out¬ 
line  of  essential  training  which  we  should  adopt  as  a  goal.  Many  of  our 
pastors  and  teachers  are  not  ready  for  a  program  as  comprehensive  as 
this.  Others  are  ready  and  will  be  satisfied  by  nothing  less.  It  will 
constitute  a  challenge  to  all.  Practically  every  church  has  at  least  a 
few  people  who  should  be  enlisted  in  preparation  for  service  on  this 
level.  The  general  subjects  of  the  Standard  Training  Curriculum  are 
believed  to  be  those  subjects  of  most  importance  for  use  in  Porto  Rico. 
The  opinion  is  strongly  held  by  some  that  training  in  worship  should  be 
given  special  prominence.  The  plan  of  Specialization  Study  is  likewise 
considered  to  be  practicable  except  for  the  fact  that  materials  called  for 
by  the  plan  are  not  yet  available  in  Spanish. 

2.  Isa  more  simple,  elementary  course  also  necessary? 

Agreed :  It  is  essential,  especially  for  use  in  rural  and  village 
churches.  In  the  rural  districts  and  smaller  towns  comparatively  few 
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of  the  members  of  the  evangelical  churches  have  had  any  high  school 
training.  Some  churches  have  only  one,  two,  or  three  people,  other 
than  the  pastor,  who  have  gone  beyond  the  fifth  or  sixth  grade.  Even 
in  the  churches  of  the  larger  towns  and  cities  many  of  the  most  earnest 
and  willing  workers  are  persons  of  very  limited  education.  To  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  situation  a  simple  elementary  course  is  a  necessity. 
Such  a  course  should  be  prepared  on  an  academic  level  not  above  the 
sixth  grade.  Guides  for  teachers  also  would  be  helpful.  The  importance 
of  amplifying  the  text-book  material  with  illustrations,  examples,  and 
demonstrations  is  emphasized.  In  order  that  this  may  be  done  in  an  ade¬ 
quate  way,  teachers’  guides  are  necessary. 

3.  What  additional  notation  should  be  made  regarding  leadership 
training? 

The  large  majority  of  the  Porto  Rican  people  live  in  the  open 
country.  Religious  education  in  Porto  Rico  therefore  must  be  rural 
religious  education.  Christian  teachers  who  are  to  work  in  the  rural 
districts  need  special  preparation.  The  leadership  training  courses 
should  take  this  into  consideration,  and  prepare  the  teachers  to  teach 
the  Christian  religion  in  terms  of  meeting  rural  needs, — improving  the 
rural  homes,  reconstructing  social  conditions,  inculcating  simple  rules 
of  hygiene,  making  the  most  of  the  resources  of  the  soil  for  a  more 
varied,  wholesome,  and  strength-giving  diet,  etc.  The  training  courses 
for  leaders  and  teachers,  as  well  as  the  courses  for  the  children  and 
young  people,  should  be  less  subject-centered  and  more  life-centered. 
They  should  include  case  studies  and  observation  and  report  on  condi¬ 
tions  that  require  to  be  changed  in  particular  communities,  and  the 
development  and  mastery  of  techniques  of  improvement. 


XIII.  PRODUCTION  AND  FORM  OF  CURRICULUM 

MATERIALS 

1.  What  judgment  should  be  recorded  concerning  the  form  and 
binding  of  curricula  for  religious  education  in  Porto  Rico? 

(1)  Form.  Both  pamphlets  and  books  are  required.  Two 
principal  standard  sized  pamphlets  should  be  used,  viz.  3^x6,  and  6x9. 
The  use  of  pamphlets  of  odd  size  is  deprecated.  Books  should  be  of 
standard  size,  printed  on  good  paper,  in  clear  readable  type. 

(2)  Binding.  The  necessity  of  a  low  selling  price  for  all  mate¬ 
rials  is  recognized.  The  books  of  this  program  cannot  have  a  general 
circulation  unless  they  are  marketed  at  a  minimum  price.  By  minimum 
price  is  meant  40  to  60  cents,  for  cloth  binding;  25  to  35  cents  for 
paper.  A  preference  is  recorded  for  cloth  binding.  The  advantage  of 
cloth  from  the  standpoint  of  attractiveness  and  durability  is  urged.  In 
Porto  Rico  red  binding  is  less  desirable  and  all  cloth  bound  books 
should  be  tropically  treated. 

2.  What  are  the  necessary  steps  that  should  be  taken,  following 
this  Conference,  in  development  of  Latin  America  curricula? 

It  is  to  be  recognized  that  the  development  of  indigenous  curricula 
is  necessarily  a  long-time  undertaking.  It  is  an  immense  and  far- 
reaching  enterprise  which  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  will  require  re¬ 
search,  continued  study,  and  the  investment  of  large  resources  of  time, 
effort,  and  money.  It  is  not  an  enterprise  to  be  undertaken  thought¬ 
lessly  or  to  be  carried  through  hastily.  It  will  be  a  growth,  a  develop¬ 
ment,  the  outcome  of  which  will  depend  upon  the  wisdom,  determina¬ 
tion,  and  persistence  of  those  who  engage  in  it.  The  present  meeting 
is  but  the  beginning  of  the  enterprise. 

Agreed:  (1)  Report  of  the  actions  of  the  Porto  Rico  Regional 
Committee  should  be  made  to  the  Central  Committee  for  approval,  with 
request  that  they  shall  be  reviewed  by  the  Central  Committee  and  action 
reported. 

(2)  Report  of  the  Findings  of  this  committee  should  be  prepared, 
printed,  and  supplied  to  each  member,  to  the  cooperating  boards  and 
Missions,  to  the  Committee  on  Cooperation,  and  to  a  limited  list  of 
interested  persons. 

(3)  This  meeting  of  the  Regional  Committee  should  be  followed 
by  others.  The  Committee  will  probably  need  to  meet  semi-annually; 
with  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  quarterly  between  meetings 
of  the  Regional  Committee,  and  additional  meetings  of  the  Executive 
Committee  subject  to  the  call  of  the  chairman. 

(4)  Each  Mission  should  be  asked  for  a  small  appropriation  for 
1930  to  meet  the  expenses  of  meeting  of  the  Regional  Committee  on 
Curriculum,  and  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  incidental  expenses. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THEORY  OF  CURRICULUM  * 

I.  The  Direction  of  Religious  Experience. 

1.  The  teaching  process  concerns  itself  with  the  experience  of  the 
learner.  It  begins  with  experience  and  seeks  to  direct  and  enrich  that 
experience,  with  a  view  to  the  adequate  control  of  conduct  and  the 
development  of  Christian  personality. 

2.  To  assist  the  learner  in  securing  control  of  his  present  expe¬ 
rience  the  instructor  has  at  hand  those  forms  of  racial  experience  pre¬ 
served  in  the  literature,  in  the  customs,  and  in  the  institutions  which  the 
race  has  found  to  be  useful.  It  is  the  task  of  the  instructor,  in  addition 
to  helping  the  learner  to  analyze  his  own  experience,  to  guide  the  learner 
in  the  discovery  and  use  of  these  racial  forms  of  experience  as  a  means, 
and  usually  the  best  means,  of  securing  control  and  enrichment  of  his 
own  experiences.  The  learning  process  is  a  co-operative  process.  Inas¬ 
much  as  the  learner  is  a  member  of  society  and  will  have  to  participate 
in  the  functions  of  society,  the  purposes  and  experiences  of  the  race  must 
have  a  large  part  in  determining  the  objectives  and  materials  of  the 
educative  process. 

3.  Experiences  may  be  enriched. 

(1)  By  helping  to  bring  about  situations  that  are  rich  in 
desirable  stimuli. 

(2)  By  helping  the  growing  person: 

(a)  To  see  the  significance  in  elements  and  factors  that 
might  otherwise  be  overlooked. 

(b)  To  lift  his  responses  into  more  definite  conscious¬ 
ness  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  reflection  upon 
them  and  so  make  them  the  objects  of  purposeful 
choice. 

(c)  To  feel  regret  at  improper  and  undesirable  re¬ 
sponses  and  satisfaction  with  desirable  responses, 
and  so  develop  desirable  responses  into  permanent 
attitudes  and  modes  of  conduct. 

4.  The  situations  to  which  responses  are  secured  must  be  real 
life-situations,  involving  typical  relations,  functions,  activities,  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

5.  These  situations  must  be  continuous  and  capable  of  indefinite 
expansion,  so  they  will  be  suited  to  the  limited  experience  of  the  little 
child  and  yet  as  growth  proceeds  will  increasingly  include  the  funda¬ 
mental  interests,  functions,  and  responsibilities  of  the  best  adult  life. 

II.  Subject  Matter. 

1.  Subject-matter  of  study  should  include  not  only  historical  and 
racially  systematized  knowledge  but  also  problematic  life  situations  to 
which  actual  responses  must  be  made.  Subject-matter  outcomes  should 

*  Copy-right,  1927,  by  The  International  Council  of  Religious  Education. 
Used  by  permission. 
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analogously  include  habits,  attitudes,  ideals,  skills,  involved  in  respond - 
ing  to  situations,  as  well  as  permanently  systematized  knowledge. 

2.  Knowledge  arises  within  experience.  It  has  its  origin  in  the 
activities  of  individuals  and  of  groups  and  its  motivation  in  the  further¬ 
ing  of  their  activities. 

3.  The  primary  function  of  information  is  to  enable  individuals 
and  groups  to  understand  their  experience  and  to  control  it. 

4.  The  accumulated  stores  of  systematized  experience  are  sources 
to  which  the  learner  should  be  directed  for  help  in  securing  the  knowl¬ 
edge  required  to  interpret  and  control  his  own  personal  experience. 

5.  The  various  forms  of  religious  literature  are  valuable  for  re¬ 
ligious  education  because  they  record  the  experience  which  men  have 
had  of  God  and  of  other  spiritual  values.  The  Bible  is  the  incomparable 
source  of  such  material. 

6.  Not  all  of  this  experience  is  of  equal  educational  value.  Dis¬ 
crimination  must  be  made  with  reference  to: 

(1)  The  degree  to  which  the  various  ethical  and  spiritual 
levels  of  the  religious  experiences  recorded  in  these  mate¬ 
rials  approach  Jesus’  interpretation  of  life. 

(2)  The  developing  interests  and  capacities  of  the  individual. 

(3)  The  religious  needs  of  various  types  of  individuals  and  of 
various  groups  and  environments. 


III.  The  Curriculum  and  Method  are  Inseparable. 

1.  Since  subject-matter  is  implicit  in  all  the  activities  of  the 
school,  the  school  organization  should,  accordingly,  provide  for  select¬ 
ing  experiences  essential  to  Christian  conduct.  To  this  end  it  should 
seek  to  set  up  in  miniature  an  ideal  Christian  community  in  which  the 
growing  person  increasingly  participates. 

2.  Method  should  be  determined  by  the  manner  in  which  subject- 
matter  emerges  from  experience  as  meaning,  and  re-enters  experience 
as  a  factor  of  control.  Therefore,  subject-matter  and  method  are  in¬ 
separable. 

3.  Method  is  to  be  conceived  in  terms  of  its  effectiveness  in  devel¬ 
oping  the  various  conduct-controls  and  of  widening  experience  in  meet¬ 
ing  and  responding  to  situations.  Method  is,  accordingly,  two-fold. 

There  is  one  method  for  the  leader  in  accordance  with  which  he 
best  widens  his  experience  in  and  through  properly  meeting  and  re¬ 
sponding  to  situations.  There  is  another  method  for  the  teacher  by 
which  he  best  guides  the  learner’s  method. 

4.  The  responses  that  are  most  educative  are  those  in  which  the 
growing  person  in  association  with  other  mature  persons  and  adults  is 
thoughtfully  active  in  bringing  worthy  ends  to  pass.  Therefore  the  cen¬ 
tral  requirement  as  to  method  is  that  the  individual  be  led  into  whole- 
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hearted  activities  that  help  to  build  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Such  activities 
should  be: 

(1  Suited  to  the  individual’s  capacity. 

(2)  Loaded  with  problems  that  raise  relations,  functions,  and 
responsibilities  definitely  into  consciousness,  that  call  for 
reflection,  that  require  a  definite  choice  between  alter¬ 
natives,  and  that  are  capable  of  indefinite  expansion. 

(3)  Social  and  shared. 

(4)  Continuous  with  the  remainder  of  the  individual’s  expe¬ 
rience,  so  that  his  religious  principles  become  a  controll¬ 
ing  factor  in  the  whole  of  his  conduct. 

IV.  Correlation. 

The  educational  experience  of  the  learner  should  be  a  unified,  con¬ 
sistent  whole,  resulting  in  the  highest  integration  of  personality.  This 
for  Christian  education  involves  an  integration  on  the  basis  of  the 
learner’s  experience  of  the  Sunday  and  week  day  programs  in  a  single 
plan.  Continuity  between  church  and  home  training  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Christian  work  in  state  colleges  and  universities  on  the  other; 
and  finally,  recognition  of  the  value  for  moral  and  religious  education 
of  the  work  of  the  public  school  and  other  community  agencies  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  hence  cooperation  with  them. 

This  principle  obligates  all  the  agencies  of  Christian  education  to 
confer  and  cooperate  so  as  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort  and  competi¬ 
tion.  and  to  produce  this  harmonious  unity  in  the  educational  experience 
of  the  learner. 


APPENDIX  B 


Christian  Character  Traits 

“One  of  the  commonest  ways  of  stating  the  objective  of  Christian  educa¬ 
tion  is  ‘Christian  character.’  In  specific  terms  we  mean  that  the  individual 
who  has  Christian  character  will,  in  all  the  situations  of  life,  tend  to  act  in 
harmony  with  the  moral  and  spiritual  principles  enunciated  and  exemplified 
in  the  teachings  and  life  of  Jesus. 

In  the  total  ‘Christian  character’  there  are  qualities  which  are  commonly 
lifted  out  and  spoken  of  separately  in  describing  an  individual  or  his  conduct. 
Thus  we  say  of  a  man  that  he  is  ‘honest’  or  ‘loyal’  or  ‘reverent’,  and  describe 
his  conduct  as  ‘honesty,’  or  ‘loyalty,’  or  ‘reverence.’  When  an  individual  pos¬ 
sesses  the  quality  or  character  which  leads  him  habitually  to  respond  in  a 
particular  manner,  we  call  it  a  ‘trait’  of  his  character. 

For  purposes  of  outlining  a  program  for  the  development  of  Christian 
character,  it  is  necessary  to  break  it  up  into  its  constituent  qualities  in  order 
that  the  educational  procedure  may  adequately  provide  for  growth  in  these 
several  qualities.  The  list  of  character  traits  presented  herewith  has  been 
prepared  for  this  purpose.  While  most  of  them  emphasize  the  basic  virtues 
of  all  moral  living,  in  a  program  of  Christian  education  these  basic  traits  will 
be  lifted  to  consciousness  as  ways  of  working  with  God  in  developing  His 
Kingdom,  and  will  find  their  sanction  in  this  sense  of  relation  to  God. 

It  is  recognized  that  there  is  no  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  traits, 
and  that  constant  attention  must  be  given  to  the  integration  of  all  into  a  uni¬ 
fied  personality.  Further,  these  are  general  terms  which  cannot  be  taught  in 
the  abstract,  but  will  come  to  realization  in  character  only  as  the  result  of 
indefinitely  many  responses  in  specific  situations.  The  analysis  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  to  serve  a  definite  purpose  and  the  test  of  its  validity  lies  in  the 
effectiveness  with  which  it  accomplishes  its  objective.” 

This  list  has  been  developed,  through  a  process  of  cooperation  with 
various  individuals  and  groups,  by  the  Committee  on  International  Curricu¬ 
lum,  with  suggestions  from  members  of  the  International  Lesson  Committee, 
to  the  present  form  which  is  presented  herewith. 


COOPERATION 


No.  I 


Adaptability 

Helpfulness 

Patience 

Responsiveness 

Sharing 

Team-work 


Positive  Elaboration 

Collective  purposive  activity ; 

Sinking  personal  interests  in  the  greater  social  good ; 
Willingness  to  work  with  others  in  common  cause; 
Sharing  in  the  give  and  take  necessary  in  social  living ; 
Helpful  in  causes  of  common  interest ; 

Cooperating  with  God  in  the  realization  of  His  purposes. 


Negative  Elaboration 


Antagonism  Seeking  personal  interests  regardless  of  other’s  needs  and  interests ; 

Disharmony  Indifference  to  or  disinterest  in  matters  of  importance  to  social  group; 

Individualism  Not  willing  to  work  with  others. 

Rivalry 


Copyright,  1927,  by  The  International  Council  of  Religious  Education. 
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COURAGE 

No.  2 

Positive  Elaboration 

Aggressiveness 

Fearlessness 

Firmness 

Self-confidence 

Positive  reaction  to  moral  situations ; 

Fearlessness  in  the  face  of  duty ; 

Confidence  in  one’s  own  strength  and  ability ; 

Willingness  to  endure  personal  inconvenience  and  hardship 
sake  of  worthy  ends ; 

Aggressive  and  firm  when  moral  issues  are  at  stake; 
Independence  of  judgment  ; 

Going  ahead  even  though  afraid ; 

Fearing  God  rather  than  man. 

for  the 

Negative  Elaboration 

Cowardice 

Fear 

Irresoluteness 

Timidity 

Cowardly  in  meeting  moral  situations ; 

Hesitating  in  moral  decisions ; 

Lacking  the  courage  to  act ; 

Following  the  line  of  popular  approval  regardless  of  right. 

CREATIVENEiSS 

No.  3 

Positive  Elaboration 

Diligence 

Discernment 

Evaluation 

Forward-looking 

Fruitfulness 

Open-mindedness 

Origination 

Persistence 

Recognition  of  personal  responsibility  for  time  and  talents  in 
to  the  work  of  the  world  and  human  need ; 

Effort  in  worthy  undertaking; 

Discrimination  of  favors  involved,  evaluation  of  ends,  a 
looking  attitude; 

An  experimental  attitude ; 

Sharing  in  God’s  creative  work. 

relation 

forward- 

Negative  Elaboration 

Carelessness 

Dependence 

Indifference 

Indolence 

Inefficiency 

Unproductiveness 

Carelessness  in  disposition  of  time  and  talents ; 

Destructive  of  property  and  other  values ; 

Easy  going. 

DEPENDABILITY 

No.  4 

Positive  Elaboration 

Conscientiousness 

Cooperation 

Decisiveness 

Responsibleness 

Determination  to  see  things  through  ; 

Willingness  to  accept  consequences  of  outcome ; 

Realization  of  responsibility  to  God  and  to  society ; 
Willingness  to  undertake  the  difficult; 

Determination  to  meet  obligations. 

Negative  Elaboration 

Indecision 

Indifference 

Shiftiness 

Irresponsibleness 

Untrustworthiness 

Undue  pliability  ; 

Desire  to  be  a  good  fellow  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  convictions 
Unfaithful  to  trust. 
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FAITH 

No.  5 

Adventurousness 

Assurance 

Belief 

Confidence 

Hopefulness 

Trust 

Positive  Elaboration 

Unworried  trust  in  God  as  the  perfect  I'  ather ; 

Acceptance  of  Christ  as  Saviour  and  His  way  of  Life ; 

Cooperation  with  Christ  in  the  progressive  realization  of  the  Kingdom  ; 
Trust  in  the  faithfulness  and  goodwill  of  others; 

Willingness  to  trust  the  untried  faith  in  others  as  a  dynamic  in 
personal  and  social  living; 

Confidence  in  one’s  self. 

Negative  Elaboration 

Anxiety 

Distrust 

Doubt 

Self-distrust 

Suspicion 

Worry 

Lack  of  trust  in  God ; 

Lack  of  confidence  in  one’s  own  ability ; 

Mistrust  and  suspicion  of  others. 

FORGIVENESS 

No.  6 

Charitableness 

Long-suffering 

Mercifulness 

Pardon 

Positive  Elaboration 

Willingness  to  forgive  as  God  has  forgiven  us; 

Love  of  enemies ; 

Merciful  and  long-suffering  in  dealing  with  the  sins  and  shortcomings 
of  others  ; 

Returning  good  for  evil,  instead  of  revenge  ; 

Charitable  in  judgment ; 

Willingness  to  relinquish  the  past ; 

Cleaning  the  slate ; 

Forgiving  injury  or  error  due  to  ignorance. 

Negative  Elaboration 

Mercilessness 
Revengefulness 
Unchari  tableness 
Unforgivingness 

Unforgiving  and  merciless  in  dealing  with  others ; 

Uncharitable  of  the  judgment  of  others ; 

Bearing  a  grudge; 

Revengeful  in  dealing  with  enemies. 

GOODWILL 

No.  7 

Altruism 

Compassion 

Congeniality 

Consideration 

Courtesy 

Gratitude 

Hospitality 

Positive  Elaboration 

Humanitarianism  Promoting  prosperity  and  success  of  others ; 

Kindness  Regarding  human  life  as  end,  not  means ; 

Neighborliness  Respect  for  human  life  and  personality; 

Peaceableness  Striving  for  fullness  of  life  for  others ; 

Social-mindedness  Unselfish  love  for  others  ; 

Sympathy  Stimulating  latent  possibilities  in  others; 

Uliderstanding  Large  group  consciousness; 

Actively  seeking  for  harmonious  relations. 

Negative  Elaboration 

Antagonism 

Covetousness 

Discourtesy 

Indifference  Discourteous  in  public; 

Quarrelsomeness  Disagreeable  in  dealing  with  others  ; 

Rudeness  Unfriendly  toward  neighbors  and  strangers ; 

Insensibility  to  interest  and  needs  of  the  larger 

Egotism 

Enviousness 

Impatience 

Selfishness  groups; 

Unkindness  Lack  of  respect  for  life  and  personality ; 

Seeking  selfish  ends ; 

Racial  and  group  .prejudice. 
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HEALTH-MINDEDNESiS  No.  8 


Vigorousness 

Wholesomeness 

Positive  Elaboration 

Being  in  a  condition  of  health; 

Doing  such  things  as  will  promote  physical  fitness; 

Viewing  health  as  positive; 

Physically  fit  to  render  the  best  service  to  God  and  man. 

Negative  Elaboration 

Unhealthiness 

Careless  and  indifferent  toward  health ; 

Regardless  of  the  health  of  others. 

HONESTY 

No.  9 

Accuracy 

Candidness 

Fairness 

Frankness 

Honorableness 

Justice 

Sincerity 

Trustworthiness 

Truthfulness 

Uprightness 

Positive  Elaboration 

Disposed  to  act  with  careful  regard  for  the  rights  of  others  in 
respect  to  property  ; 

LTnwilling  to  take  an  unfair  advantage  though  allowed ; 

Careful  to  adhere  to  all  known  truth  and  right  in  deed  and  thought ; 
Fair  in  disposition  or  conduct ; 

Seeking  to  find  and  tell .  the  truth  ; 

Not  assumed  or  pretended; 

Sincerity  in  religious  activities  and  professions. 

Negative  Elaboration 

Deceitfulness 

Falseness 

Injustice 

Insincerity 

Exaggeration ; 

Partiality  in  dealings  with  others ; 

Inconsistent ; 

Honest  only  as  the  law  requires,  and  not  in  spirit ; 

Disposed  to  break  the  rules  if  possible  without  being  detected  ; 
Allowing  mere  formality  in  religion  to  masquerade  as  vital  religious 
experience. 

HUMILITY 

No.  10 

Gentleness 

Eong-suflfering 

Meekness 

Modesty 

Self-criticism 

Simplicity 

Positive  Elaboration 

Looking  to  God  for  guidance  in  place  of  arrogant  trust  in  one’s 
own  powers  ; 

Willingness  to  scrutinize  one’s  powers  and  achievement ; 

Not  thinking  more  highly  of  one’s  self  than  one  ought  to  think. 

Negative  Elaboration 

Arrogance 

Boastfulness 

Conceit 

Pride 

Self-sufficiency 

Vanity 

Selfish  pride  in  achievement ; 

Using  others  as  means  to  attain  self-glory. 
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JOYOUSNESS 

No.  11 

Cheerfulness 

Contentment 

Enthusiasm 

Good  humor 
Happiness 

Optimism 

Hopefulness 

Positive  Elaboration 

Contentment  with  conditions  which  honest  endeavor  cannot  change ; 
Habitual  joy  in  one’s  opportunities; 

Ability  to  see  the  good  in  a  situation ; 

A  wholesome  attitude  toward  life; 

An  attitude  which  spreads  good  cheer. 

Negative  Elaboration 

Discontentment 

Grouchiness 

Pessimism 

Surliness 

Complaint  and  discontent  because  of  unavoidable  conditions ; 
Pessimistic  outlook  on  life ; 

Habitual  despondency. 

LOVE 

No.  12 

Affection 

Generosity 

Gratitude 

Self-denial 

Service 

Sympathy 

LTnderstanding 

Unselfishness 

Positive  Elaboration 

Unselfish  love  of  fellow  men  ; 

Denying  one’s  appetite  or  desires  in  the  interest  of  one’s  own  higher 
good  or  the  welfare  of  others  ; 

Sacrifice  of  personal  interests  in  the  interest  of  the  greater  good  ; 
Foregoing  riches  and  position  to  follow  a  career  of  service; 

Not  self-centered;  eager  to  serve; 

Fellow-feeling ; 

A  sincere  love  of  God  and  the  work  of  the  Kingdom. 

Negative  Elaboration 

Appropriation 

Hard-heartedness 

Hate 

Selfishness 

Seeking  selfish  interest ; 

Unwilling  to  sacrifice  for  others  ; 

Ungrateful  and  thankless  ; 

Revengeful ;  malevolent  toward  enemies. 

LOYALTY 

No.  13 

Dependability 

Devotion 

Faithfulness 

Fidelity 

Patience 

Patriotism 

Self-respect 

Positive  Elaboration 

Faithful  to  trust ; 

Loyal  to  cause,  convictions ; 

Faithful  in  personal  relations; 

Devotion  to  the  best  that  one  knows  ; 

The  intelligent  evaluation  of  ends ; 

The  intelligent  choice  of  causes. 

Negative  Elaboration 

Faithlessness 

Infidelity 

Treason 

Unreliability 

Failure  to  live  up  to  cause  or  convictions ; 

Faithless  in  personal  relations; 

Unreliable  in  matters  of  trust ; 

Not  dependable; 

Disloyalty  to  country. 
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OBEDIENCE 

No.  14 

Allegiance 

Dutifulness 

Law  abiding 
Self-discipline 

Positive  Elaboration 

Recognition  of  the  “rules  of  the  game”  in  social  living ; 

Desire  to  do  the  right ; 

Sharing  of  purposes  with  parents  and  adults ; 

Compliance  with  known  laws  and  necessary  rules  of  duty  ; 

Complying  with  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  law. 

Negative  Elaboration 

Anarchistic 

Disobedience 

Rebelliousness 

Disregard  for  laws ; 

Disrespect  shown  through  disobedience ; 

Lack  of  feeling  of  responsibility  for  duty. 

OPEN-MINDEDNESS  No.  15 


Curiosity 

F  airmindedness 

Positive  Elaboration 

Seeking  new  truth ; 

Sensitive  to  new  truth ; 

Inquiry ; 

Objective-mindedness  Willing  to  look  at  all  sides  of  a  question 
Reasonableness  Ability  to  see  another’s  point  of  view ; 


Responsiveness 

Teachableness 

Tolerance 

Giving  another  the  benefit  of  a  doubt ; 

Taking  a  factual  attitude  toward  experience ; 

An  impersonal  attitude  toward  experience. 

Negative  Elaboration 

Bigotry 

Dogmatism 

Intolerance 

Self-willed 

Unreasonableness 

Lack  of  appreciation  of  the  thinking  of  others  ; 

Dogmatic  concerning  one’s  own  views ; 

Unreasonable  in  judgment  of  others ; 

Unwillingness  to  face  all  facts ; 

Self-reverence. 

PENITENCE 

No.  16 

Contrition 

Regret 

Remorse 

Repentance 

Positive  Elaboration 

Sorrow  for  wrong  conduct  with  desire  to  amend ; 

A  sincere  and  thorough  changing  of  the  mind  and  disposition  in 
regard  to  wrong  conduct  involving  a  sense  of  personal  guilt  and 
helplessness  and  apprehension  of  God’s  mercy. 

Negative  Elaboration 

Complacency 

Obduracy 

Obstinacy 

Self-complacency 

Complacency  in  the  face  of  wrong  conduct ; 

Self-congratulation  because  of  successful  performance  of  wrong 
conduct. 

PURITY 

No.  17 

Chastity 

Innocence 

Virtue 

Wholesomeness 

Positive  Elaboration 

High-minded  and  chaste  in  thought,  word  and  deed; 

Attitude  toward  the  body  as  the  temple  of  God; 

A  standard  of  physical  fitness ; 

Wholesomeness  of  mind. 
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PURITY— (Continued) 


No.  IT 


Negative  Elaboration 


Dissipated  Evil-minded ; 

Impurity  Telling  or  listening  to  filthy  stories. 

Sensuous 

Vulgarity 


PURPOSEFULNESS 


No.  18 


Positive  Elaboration 

Ambition 

Consecration 

Determination 

Drive 

Emulation 

Seriousness 

Zeal 

Desire  to  make  life  count ; 

Seriousness  of  purpose ; 

Firmness  and  determination  in  pursuing  worthy  ends; 
Desire  to  grow  and  to  profit  by  experience ; 

Drive  and  power  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

Negative  Elaboration 

Aimlessness 

Indifference 

Purposelessness 

Self-abnegation 

Lacking  in  aim  or  purpose  in  life ; 

Careless  and  indifferent  regarding  the  future ; 

Wanting  in  resource  and  energy. 

REVERENCE 

No.  19 

Adoration 

Awe 

Honor 

Wonder 


Positive  Elaboration 

Respect  and  affection  for  God  as  the  perfect  Father; 

Finding  the  interpretation  of  the  universe  in  its  purpose,  power,  and 
beauty  as  the  expression  of  God's  goodness  and  love; 

Setting  aside  of  the  Lord’s  day  and  the  Lord’s  house  for  the  culti¬ 
vating  and  deepening  of  spiritual  experience ; 

Aesthetic  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  the  world; 

Wonder  in  the  presence  of  mystery  and  complexity  of  the  world  ; 
Reverence  and  respect  for  the  personality  of  others ; 

Reverence  and  respect  for  self. 


Negative  Elaboration 


Disrespect  Disrespect  for  God  shown  by  irreverence  in  His  house; 

Profanity  Failure  to  appreciate  the  beautiful  as  an  expression  of  God’s  love. 


SELF-CONTROL 


No.  20 


Calmness 

Endurance 

Forcefulness 

Poise 

Self-discipline 

Temperance 


Positive  Elaboration 

Harnessing  the  impulses  and  powers  for  the  highest  personal  devel 
opment  and  social  service ; 

Cultivating  the  habit  of  constructive  self-criticism ; 

Direction  of  energy  to  worthwhile  ends  ; 

Steadiness  that  domes  from  reserve  power. 


Negative  Elaboration 


Excitability  Lack  of  will  power  in  control  of  desires  ; 

Intemperance  Acting  without  due  consideration. 

Irritability 
Self-indulgence 
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SELF-RESPECT 

No.  21 

Pride 

Self-confidence 

Positive  Elaboration 

Proper  regard  for  one’s  own  person  and  character ; 

The  feeling  of  obligation  to  maintain  for  oneself  a  worthy  standard 
of  conduct ; 

Inward  reverence  for  oneself ; 

A  justifiable  amount  of  pride  in  one’s  achievements ; 

Guided  by  one’s  own  will  and  reason  and  not  merely  by  the  authority 
of  others ; 

Conscience  free. 

Negative  Elaboration 

Self -depreciation 
Self-distrust 

Undue  humility  and  self-accusation ; 

Lowering  of  standards  ; 

Underestimation  of  worth. 

SPIRITUALITY 

No.  22 

Positive  Elaboration 

Consecration 
Inwardness 
Prayerfulness 
Spiritual  Insight 

Interpretation  of  life  and  duty  in  terms  of  the  highest  values; 

Living  in  the  light  of  God’s  presence  and  fellowship  with  Him; 

Sense  of  values; 

Appreciation  of  the  spiritual  as  distinguished  from  the  material 
aspects  of  life ; 

The  unification  of  the  whole  of  life  in  terms  of  the  highest  spiritual 
values ; 

A  religion  of  the  spirit  in  contrast  to  a  religion  of  authority. 

Negative  Elaboration 

Indifference 

Legalism 

Ungodliness 

Worldliness 

Materially  minded  ; 

Insensitive  to  highest  values. 

APPENDIX  C. 

SOME  TESTS  AVAILABLE  FOR  PRESENT  USE 


In  using  tests  the  following  should  be  borne  in  mind: 

(1)  Specific  directions  should  always  be  supplied  to  those  giving  the 

tests.  Also  for  scoring,  and  for  interpretation  of  scores. 

(2)  Tests  are  significant  only  when  they  are  used  in  accordance  with 

the  prescribed  method  and  under  controlled  conditions. 

I.  Ethical  Discrimination  Tests. 

(1)  Ethical  Discrimination  Test,  Kohs.  C.  H.  Stoelting  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.  Price:  27c  each. 

(2)  Character  Growth  Tests.  Association  Press,  New  York. 
Price:  10c  each. 

(3)  Test  of  Religious  Thinking  (Elementary),  Watson.  Associa¬ 
tion  Press,  New  York.  Price:  Package  of  twenty  with  man¬ 
ual,  $1.25.  Sample,  30c. 

II.  Social  Attitudes  Tests. 

(1)  Scale  for  Measuring  Attitudes  toward  the  Church,  Thurstone 
and  Chave. 

(2)  Opinions  on  Race  Relations,  Watson.  Association  Press,  New 
York.  Price:  Package  of  twenty  with  manual  $2.25.  Sam¬ 
ple,  35c. 

(3)  Test  of  Opinions  on  International  Questions,  Neumann.  Asso¬ 
ciation  Press,  New  York.  Price:  Package  of  twenty  with  man¬ 
ual  $2.60.  Sample,  65c. 

(4)  Test  of  Public  Opinion,  Watson.  Association  Press,  New 
York.  Price:  Package  of  twenty  with  manual  $2.25.  Sample 
35c. 

(5)  Attitude  Test  of  World  Relations,  International  Council  of 
Religious  Education,  5  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.  Price:  5 
cents  each. 

III.  Bible  Knowledge  Tests. 

(1)  Biblical  Knowledge  Tests  (two  tests,  Old  Testament;  New 
Testament),  Whitley.  Teachers’  College,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity.  Price:  6c  each. 

(2)  Northwestern  University  Religious  Education  Tests.  Bureau 
of  Research,  School  of  Education,  Northwestern  University, 
Evanston,  Ill.  Price:  2c  each. 

(3)  Sunday  School  Examination,  Giles. 

(4)  Laycock  Test  of  Biblical  Information.  Association  Press,  New 
York.  Price:  Package  of  twenty  with  manual  $1.15.  Sample, 
30c. 

(5)  Advanced  Bible  Knowledge  Test,  Porter  and  Watson.  Associa¬ 
tion  Press,  New  York.  Price:  Package  of  twenty  with  man¬ 
ual  $2.50.  Sample,  35c. 
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APPENDIX  D 


LIST  OF  PROPOSED  WRITERS 

The  Regional  Committee  made  tentative  assignment  of  materials 
to  be  prepared  to  the  following  persons: 


1.  Miss  Malvena  Monefeldt 

2.  Mrs.  Edith  I.  Rivera 

3.  Rev.  Hipolito  Cotto  Reyes 

4.  Rev.  Augustin  Alvira 

5.  Miss  Torres  Amparo 

6.  Mrs.  J.  L.  Santiago-Cabrera 

7.  Miss  Florence  G.  Latter 

8.  Miss  Mary  McAllister 

9.  Miss  Cecil  Stevens 

10.  Rev.  M.  E.  Martinez 

11.  Miss  Palmira  Diaz 

12.  Mrs.  I.  E.  Caldwell 

13.  Mrs.  O.  P.  Barrett 

14.  Mrs.  P.  W.  Drury 

15.  Miss  Martha  Lindsay 

16.  Prof.  Florencio  Saez 

17.  Dr.  C.  Manly  Morton 

18.  Rev.  A.  Diaz  Morales 

19.  Mr.  Bartolome  Cotto  Reyes 

20.  Rev.  J.  L.  McAllister 

21.  Miss  C.  Irizarry 

22.  Miss  Helen  Huffman 

23.  Miss  Alice  Ryder 

24.  Mrs.  M.  Labiosa 

25.  Miss  Rosa  Gonzalez 


26.  Mrs.  Julia  Lugan 

27.  Miss  Clara  Hazen 

28.  Miss  Florence  Mills 

29.  Miss  Lydia  Huber 

30.  Mrs.  C.  I.  Mohler 

31.  Mr.  Ign.  Aponte 

32.  Mr.  E.  Estrada 

33.  Prof.  Manuel  Barreto 

34.  Judge  E.  del  Toro 

35.  Rev.  Juan  Rivera 

36.  Rev.  Daniel  Echevarria 

37.  Mr.  Manuel  Aguayo 

38.  Rev.  J.  L.  Santiago-Cabrera 

39.  Miss  P.  Nieves 

40.  Mrs.  Inez  Mendez 

41.  Rev.  Carlos  Rosa  Guzman 

42.  Dr.  Mora  Rico 

43.  Miss  Lela  Dillon 

44.  Rev.  R.  E.  Roderiguez 

45.  Rev.  Angel  Archilla  Cabrera 

46.  Miss  Dortha  Okrueg 

47.  Mr.  Manuel  Bueno 

48.  Mrs.  C.  Manly  Norton 

49.  Miss  Victoria  Adams 
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